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In the latter half of 1963 the Graduate School of Social Work and 
the Department of Educational Psychology, both of the University of 
Utah, submitted a proposal to the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a Regional Rehabilitation Research 
Institute. The proposed institute was to serve the states in Region VIII; 
specifically, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming; and was to 
be located in Salt Lake City on the campus of the University of Utah. 
The Institute became operational on January 1, 1964, with a staff con- 
sisting of a director, a research director, a research associate, a full-time 
secretary, and a part-time secretary. Members of the University of Utah 
Faculty, interested in rehabilitation, are consultants to the Institute. Dur- 
ing the summer quarter the administrative director of the Institute and 
three graduate students are employed full-time in order to expedite the 
core research project and other work of the Institute. 

The Purpose of the Institute 

The basic purpose of the Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute 
at the University of Utah is to conduct research which will add to the 
knowledge of rehabilitation in a specific rural region, Region VIII. It is 
hoped that this research might have more general application to other 
parts of the nation. 

Aims of the Institute 

There are three general aims of the Utah Regional Rehabilitation 
Research Institute. The first of these is to conduct a core research pro- 
gram in interpersonal relationships in the rehabilitation process in a rural 
area which might ultimately improve rehabilitation counseling practices. 

A second general aim of the Institute is to provide research consult- 
ing services to the rehabilitation agencies in Region VIII in order to: 
(a) assist the Region VIII Office in identifying and coordinating re- 
search needs in the five states; (b) assist the state directors in identifying 
research needs of their respective agencies; (c) contribute toward the 
maximum utilization of research design and techniques in the investiga- 
tion of agency problems; and (d) provide in Region VIII a pool of 
research experts who are readily available for consultation on research 
planning. 

The third aim is to engage in operational research when requested 
by the Region VIII Office after clearance with the VRA Central Office. 
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Core Research: Interpersonal Relationships in a Rural Region 

It is the belief o f the Institute staff that one of the most significant 
variables in successful rehabilitation is the character and quality of the 
interpersonal relationships between and among the participants in the 
rehabilitation process. 

The variable of interpersonal relationships has a number of aspects. 
Among those which can be readily labeled are the relationships between 
the client and his counselor, the client and his family, and the client and 
his community. An additional set includes the relationship between the 
counselor and the client’s family as well as that between the counselor 
and the client’s community. These several aspects may be studied in suc- 
cessive phases of the core research program. The first phase is devoied 
to the study of interaction patterns which develop between the client, and 
his counselor. These patterns will be related to rehabilitation outcomes. 

Experimentation is in progress validating instruments and investi- 
gating relationships between the vocational counselor and his clients in 
Utah. Plans are in process to study the interpersonal relationships be- 
tween the itinerant counselor and his client, and the client’s family in 
the other states in the region with particular emphasis on the rural client. 

It is hoped to achieve through these investigations the formulation 
of a sound philosophy and a set of principles which can serve as a guide 
in the development of policy and practice in effective interpersonal rela- 
tionships in rural rehabilitation. 

One of the first tasks of the Institute staff was to review the litera- 
ture pertinent to interpersonal relations so as to provide a foundation 
and framework which would lead to a better understanding of inter- 
personal relationships in the rehabilitation process. This, the first of a 
series of monographs, deals with a review of the general literature on 
interpersonal relations. It will be followed by a monograph which will 
be concerned with a review of the literature on interpersonal relations in 
counseling and in rehabilitation counseling. A third monograph will 
attempt to summarize and synthesize the findings of the two previous 
monographs and generate testable hypotheses for future research. It will 
be followed by other monographs dealing with the validation of instru- 
ments used in examining interpersonal relations and core research find- 
ings. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The rehabilitation process is affected by a great number of variables, 
many of which are specific to the client himself. Each client enters into 
the rehabilitadon situation with unique prior social, emotional, and cog- 
nitive learnings. On the basis of these experiences and other factors, the 
client has effected a level of adjustment and has adopted a value process 
or value orientation. This value process may vary from an implicitly 
held set of beliefs to an explicit statement concerning his philosophy of 
life. All of these facets of the client’s experience and existence may be 
subsumed under a term such as life space. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS IN THE 
REHABILITATION PROCESS 

Variables beyond those which constitute the personality structure 
of the client have a significant bearing on the rehabilitation process. It 
is clear that during the rehabilitation process the client must deal with a 
number of people who bring equally complex personality organizations 
to the rehabilitation situation. Major emphasis is commonly placed upon 
factors such as the nature of the client’s disability, his age, sex, or marital 
status, while the attitudes and behaviors of these other individuals are 
often neglected or are assumed to have negligible influence on the re- 
habilitation process. But the impingement of these other life spaces upon 
that of the client in rehabilitation should not be ignored and is a chal- 
lenging matter for empirical investigation. 

The differing characteristics of individuals and groups have a varia- 
ble effect upon the client’s performance in any given interpersonal en- 
counter. Among those individuals with whom the client will interact in 
the course of the rehabilitation experience are his counselor, various con- 
sulting specialists, teachers, training supervisors, his family, members of 
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Some Theories and Concepts of Interpersonal Relationships 

Current formulations of theory in the area of interpersonal relation- 
ships differ widely in the types of central concepts they use. Newcomb’s 
(1956) theory, for example, is built around the concepts of interpersonal 
attraction, attitudes, and communication. This can be contrasted with 
the conceptualizations of Bion (1948) and Thelen (1954) which are 
based upon depth characteristics of the individual which predispose him 
toward certain types of interactive behavior. However, there are similari- 
ties among theories. A major communality is their tendency to con- 
centrate on dyadic or triadic relationships. This tendency can probably 
be attributed to the complexities which develop in attempting to general- 
ize beyond these specific levels or types of group relationships. 

McGrath (1963) examined a broad range of empirical findings and 
theoretical concepts. From this survey he derived three parameters which 
appear to be fundamental to any interpersonal relationship situation. He 
labeled these attraction, influence, and interaction. It is McGrath’s belief 
that, although these three parameters are somewhat interrelated, they are 
distinct entities. He further postulated that they are inherent in any 
interpersonal situation and that each has two aspects, one behavioral or 
objective and the other phenomenological or subjective. He perceives 
them a*so as inherently dyadic or relational concepts. He suggested that 
the effect of any important member, group, or situational variable seems 
to be mediated through one or more of these fundamental interpersonal 
processes. 

McGrath’s was not the earliest theoretical formulation based on a 
set of three different entities. Schutz (1958, 1961) postulated three basic 
interpersonal needs: inclusion, control, and affection. McGrath makes 
the argument that Schutz’s system has parallels in related work of other 
investigators. He cites Osgood’s (Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum, 1957) 
isolation of three basic dimensions in perception: activity, potency, and 
evaluation. McGrath rela; Osgood’s dimension of activity to Schutz’s 
dimension of inclusion, and his own parameter of participation or inter- 
action. In the same manner, he links control and potency to interper- 
sonal influence, and the dimensions of affection and evaluation to his 
parameter of valence or attraction between persons. 

An additional parallel can be drawn from the work of Hemphill 
( 1950) . In studying leader-follower relations, he factored out three pri- 
mary dimensions of interpersonal relationship:, naming them sociability, 
structure in interaction, and consideration. It appears that Hemphill’s 
sociability is similar to Schutz’s inclusion, Osgood’s activity, and inter- 
action in McGrath’s system. Structure in interaction is similar to Schutz’s 
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control dimension, Osgood’s potency dimension, and McGrath s influence 
parameter. Lastly, Hemphill’s concept of consideration is related to 
McGrath’s attraction parameter, to Schutz’s affection dimension, and to 
Osgood’s evaluation dimension. 

In contrast to the above tripartite systems, Cartwright and Zander 
(1960) found four primary dimensions of group structure. However, 
two of these, patterns of interaction and patterns of communication, 
appear to be encompassed within McGrath’s interaction parameter. Their 
third dimension is power structure, which is similar to McGrath’s influ- 
ence parameter; while their fourth dimension, sociometric or friendship 
structure, is a concept closely akin to McGrath s valence or attraction 
parameter. 

Leary (1957) and Schaefer, Bell and Bayley (1959) have found two 
main factors in interpersonal relationships. Their Love-Hostility dimen- 
sion is similar to Schutz’s affection and McGrath’s attraction parameter, 



whereas their Dominance-Submission dimension is similar to Schutz’s 
control and to McGrath’s influence. It is important to note that they 
concentrated on feelings rather than action, and as a consequence they 
did not find an interaction parameter. Foa (1961) pointed out die con- 
vergence in theories of the structure of interpersonal relationships. He 
demonstrated that there was consensus on two dimensions as principal 
factors in interpersonal behavior. Foa did not derive a third general 
factor, but this might be attributed to his concentration up*'n the static 
or structural aspects of interpersonal relationships. His finding was quite 
consistent through many diverse investigations despite differences in types 
of ratings used and composition of groups under investigation. 

There have been numerous other attempts to categorize interactive 



behavior and a large proportion of these have yielded three-way classifica- 
tions. Among the earliest students of the interpersonal relationship was 
Georg Simmel (1950), who divided interaction into cooperation, compe- 
tition, and conflict; but these would all seem to be subsumed under 
McGrath’s interaction parameter. Karen Horney (1945) has categorized 
all human interaction as toward, against, or away from people. Her 
categories likewise seem to fit under only one of McGrath s parameters, 
that of attraction. 

Halpin and Croft (1963) found that the organizational climate of 
schools is made up of three broad characteristics which they labeled 
social need (an individual trait), esprit (a group trait), and social control 
(a trait of leadership). The social need characteristic of Halpin and 
Croft seems to be related to McGrath’s attraction parameter, as does 
esprit, while their social control variable is like McGrath’s influence 
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parameter. As was the case with Leary, Schaefer, and Foa, it appears 
that the concentration of these authors on the structural aspects of inter- 
personal relationships resulted in their failing to find an interaction 
parameter. The relationship between McGrath’s parameters and those 
proposed by the above theorists is shown in Table 1 . 

In summary, the evidence supports the belief that there are three 
interrelated but distinct parameters of the interpersonal situation. These 
have both behavioral and phenomenological aspects, and each is inher- 
ently a dyadic or relational concept. These parameters are related at 
both conceptual and empirical levels. Interaction is a necessary condi- 
tion for both influence and attraction. The probability of interaction is a 
function of prior attraction and perceived power relationships between 
individuals. Moreover, a person is more likely to be influenced by a posi- 
tively attractive other and to be more attracted to others who wield power 
or influence or who have high status (McGrath, 1963). Thus, in the 
present state of knowledge, it appears that many of these seemingly diver- 
gent concepts and theories of interpersonal relationships can be subsumed 
under the three parameters of attraction, influence, and interaction. 

OUTLINE OF THE REVIEW 

There has been wide study of the varied phenomena of interpersonal 
relationships, with many attendant attempts to integrate the concepts and 
findings in this field. The present monograph is a selective review of the 
literature with two primary aims. The first of these is to bring some 
integration to the empirical evidence concerning inteipersonal relation- 
ships. The second is to suggest some approaches to the investigation of 
the dyadic interaction in the rehabilitation counseling process, a topic 
that will be treated more specifically and in greater detail in Bulletin 
No. 2. 

Because McGrath’s schema seems to be capable of organizing more 
of the data than other comparable systems, it has been selected as the 
frame of reference for the present review. The major chapters of the 
monograph will deal with reports related to the parameters of attraction, 
influence, and interaction. Some studies overlap these categories and may 
be dealt with in more than one section. The attempt has been, not to 
limit the time span covered by this review, but rather to offer a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the work in interpersonal relationships which 
may have relevance for the counseling process. 
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THE ATTRACTION PARAMETER 



Chapter I dealt with central concepts in theories of interpersonal 
relationships. Primary emphasis was placed upon the three-part scheme 
of McGrath (1963) in comparison with other two-, three-, and four-part 
schemes. As was illustrated in Table 1, each of ihe central concepts of 
the authors considered could be either equated to or subsumed under 
one of McGrath’s three parameters — attraction, influence, or interaction. 

The first section of this chapter deals specifically with the theoreti- 
cal development of the attraction parameter. Following it is a section 
concerned with empirical findings related to this parameter. 

THEORIES OF ATTRACTION 

McGrath (1963), in describing the attraction parameter, stated that 
individuals develop attraction or affect relationships toward one another 
which tend to persist. These feelings can be positive, negative, or ambiva- 
lent. Individuals vary in the tendency to develop positive or negative 
valences to others in general. He postulated that attraction depends on a 
number of behavioral characteristics of the other and on perception of the 
other. McGrath indicates that there are a number of factors which have 
an effect on attraction. Some of the variables which he lists are, in 
Homans’ (1950) terminology: (a) Person’s perception of his status rela- 
tive to that of Other; (b) Person’s propensity for interaction and the 
relative availability of Other for interaction; (c) Person’s perceived 
similarity to Other; (d) Person’s estimate of Other’s attraction to Person; 
(e) Person’s estimate of Other’s agreement with him regarding important 
issues; and (f) Person’s perception of Other’s power. 

This list of variables iterates McGrath’s primary concern with the 
motivational-affective aspects of attraction. These aspects have also been 
focal points for Newcomb (1956) who presented in his presidential 
address to the American Psychological Association a formulation regard- 
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ing the variables which affect interpersonal attraction. Newcomb noted 
that each of these variables is located at some point on an approach- 
avoidance continuum. 

Newcomb stressed that, as in the area of interpersonal relations 
generally, there is no adequate theory of interpersonal attraction, although 
both theoretical and empirical efforts have been directed to the problem. 
He discussed four concepts which have been advanced as explanations of 
attraction: propinquity, reward and reinforcement, generalization, and 
similarity. He made it clear that, although the notion of propinquity is 
the simplest and in many ways the most convincing of those concerning 
the determinants of positive attraction, it is only because propinquity 
enhances the opportunity for other determinants to bring their effects to 
bear that it has a significant relationship to attraction. He cited Homans’ 
hypothesis that . . If the frequency of interaction between two or more 
persons increases, the degree of their liking for each other will increase 
. . (Newcomb, 1956, p. 576), and suggested that the proposition is 
correct in a wide range of situations, if other variables are ignored. 

According to Newcomb, the most likely way to make psychological 
sense of the evidence concerning propinquity is to utilir.e the principle 
of reward and reinforcement. He presented two assumptions which, he 
believed, would make this principle operable in a given interpersonal 
situation. The first is that the reward-punishment ratio in interaction 
between people is more apt to be rewarding than punishing. The second 
is that frequency of reward is most apt to vary directly with frequency 
of interaction. 

He called attention to one consequence of the proposition that 
attraction varies with the frequency of reward. He pointed out that 
opportunities for being rewarded vary with the motivation of potentially 
rewarding persons as well as with their propinquity. This suggests the 
likelihood that frequency of reward varies with the frequency with which 
rewards are bestowed on the other person. This leads to Newcomb’s 
proposition of reciprocal reward, which states that the likelihood of 
receiving rewards from a given person, over time, varies with the fre- 
quency of rewarding him. He argued that this proposition is significant 
because it forces consideration of the conditions for continuing inter- 
action and, therefore, for the greatest likelihood of reciprocal reward. 

The conditions which Newcomb listed as important for interaction 
and high degree of likelihood of reciprocal reward are: (a) the possession 
of common interests of co-communicators (apart from themselves) which 
require interdependent behavior; and (b) the possession of complement- 
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ary interests which require interdependent behavior. Newcomb dealt with 
complementarity as a special case of similarity. 

In disposing of the principle of generalization, Newcomb stated that 
it has nothing to say about the initial basis of attraction, but only about 
the enhanced probability that the threshold of attraction will be lower 
for persons who resemble those toward whom we are already attracted 
than for those who do not bear such resemblance. 

He dismissed the proposition that attraction varies with similarity 
as too broad and indiscriminate. He called attention to the basis of many 
kinds of similarity in sheer contiguity. He went on to suggest that the 
possession of similar characteristics predisposes individuals to be attracted 
to each other only to the extent that those characteristics provide a basis 
for similarity of attitudes. 

Newcomb took the position that interpersonal attraction always and 
necessarily varies with perceived similarity regarding important and rele- 
vant objects, especially the persons themselves. Similarity is a necessary 
rather than a sufficient condition. However, Newcomb believed that 
similarity accounts for more of the variance in interpersonal attraction 
than any other single variable. 

He stated the further belief that these two variables tend to main- 
tain a constant relationship because each is sensitive to changes in the 
other. If new information leads to increased or decreased attraction, 
changes in perceived similarity will follow — often at the expense of 
accuracy j and if the new information brings about changed perceptions 
of similarity, the direction or degree of attraction will be altered to fit the 
situation as it is newly perceived. 

An assumption which was held by Newcomb was that persons, as 
objects, have properties which distinguish them from other objects. For 
example, as objects of attitudes they also have attitudes and, in particular, 
they have or can have attitudes toward the same objects as do persons 
for whom they are objects. Further, object-persons have the same capa- 
cities for being disturbed by perceived discrepancies in the interpersonal 
relationship as do those who are attracted toward them. These distinc- 
tively human characteristics must, according to Newcomb, be given a 
place in any theory of interpersonal attraction which is to be distinguished 
from general theories of attitudes. 

It is interesting to note the parallels in Homans’ (1961) treatment 
of the totality of human interaction and the treatment by Newcomb 
(1956) and McGrath (1963) of the parameter of attraction. In each 
system similar variables appear as the basis of explanation for the phe- 
nomena with which the authors are dealing. 



Homans relates proximity to the likelihood of interaction, while 
Newcomb relates the concept of propinquity to the likelihood of attrac- 
tion. However, while Homans accepts proximity as a given in the inter- 
action situation, Newcomb, as has been shown, argues that propinquity 
serves only a mediating role between behavioral determinants and attrac- 
tion. McGrath, the synthesizer, combines the concept of propinquity with 
that of propensity for interaction (a behavioral determinant of attrac- 
tion ) . 

Homan’s first proposition concerning the conditions for interaction 
places a large part of the explanatory burden upon the principle of gen- 
eralization. Newcomb holds that the concept of generalization does not 
contribute to the understanding of attraction because it produces its effect 
only after a basis for attraction has been established by other deter- 
minants. McGrath does not provide for the possible effect of this varia- 
ble. 

The concept of mutual reinforcement is advanced by Homans as 
crucial to the maintenance of an interactive relationship. Newcomb 
attaches great importance to the similar concept of reciprocal reward, as 
does McGrath. 

Homans’ term value, which is identified as a component of activity 
or interaction, seems to be closely related to Newcomb’s concepts of rele- 
vance and importance of attitudes as determiners of attraction, and to 
McGrath's variable of mutual agreement concerning important issues. 
Newcomb introduces the concept of increasing attraction as a function of 
increase in communication, a concept which is comparable to Homans’ 
term quantity, a second component of interaction. In McGrath’s formu- 
lation, there are several variables which have an effect on attraction, 
which bear a relationship to Homans’ combined concepts of value and 
quantity. Homans introduces the concepts of cost, defined as value fore- 
gone in choosing one activity and relinquishing alternatives, and profit, 
defined as reward less cost. These variables enter into his formula for 
predicting interaction. Newcomb’s negative and positive valence variables, 
and those to which McGrath refers as negative and positive satisfaction 
appear to be analogous to Homans’ terms, cost and profit. Value, in 
Homans’ use of the concept as a variable, also has positive and negative 
connotations. 

All three authors treat interactive behavior as potentially either 
rewarding or punishing. Ail arrive at the conclusion that such behavior 
is more apt to be rewarding than punishing. 



It is apparent, then, that Homans and Newcomb, recognized inno- 
vators in the field of interpersonal relations, and McGrath, who has 
very effectively and skillfully synthesized much of the earlier work in his 
interaction model, have arrived at a consensus on many of the significant 
determiners of attraction. 

The following sections contain a review of empirical findings re- 
lated to the several dimensions of the parameter of attraction as these 
dimensions have been proposed by Newcomb (1956) and McGrath 
(1963). 



SIMILARITY OF ATTITUDES 

Newcomb s ( 1956) hypothesis that similarity of attitudes concerning 
important and relevant issues is an influential variable in attraction has 
been tested by a number of investigators. Newcomb himself was able 
to test this proposition in an exceptionally well-designed and well-exe- 
cuted study. In each of two successive years, seventeen transfer students 
to the University of Michigan, with no prior acquaintanceship, were pro- 
vided with free housing in return for their participation in an experi- 
ment. In the first year roommates were assigned without any pattern. 
In the second year half were assigned to insure minimal attraction and 
half maximal attraction. During the experimental period, data were 
obtained by questionnaire and interview at semi-weekly intervals. These 
included responses to a number of attitude measures and reports con- 
cerning interpersonal attraction. 

Newcomb found that similarity between pairs of members, in atti- 
tudes toward other members of his experimental group, was correlated 
with attraction to a barely significant degree at the beginning of the 
experimental period, but highly correlated by the end of four months 
of association. This established to his satisfaction that the relationship 
between these variables increases with time. 

He demonstrated a relationship between attraction and similarity 
in attitudes toward non-person objects, first, by treating highly general- 
ized values as objects. This was done by relating attraction to pair agree- 
ment in scores on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (1951). 
Significance levels ranged from .05 to .01 for this agreement. Second, 
the number of non-person objects about which there was a given degree 
of similarity was chosen as an index of attitude similarity. Newcomb 
found that this index was related to attraction for only one of his two 
sets of subjects and the relationship for this group did not approach the 
.05 level of significance. However, th s measure did successfully predict 
from pre-acquaintanceship similarity to 'ater attraction. 
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Byrne and his associates (Byrne, 1961, 1962; Byrne and Wong, 1962; 
Byrne and McGraw, 1964; Byrne and Nelson, 1964) have conducted a 
series of studies which demonstrate the complexity of the relationship 
between similarity of attitudes and attraction. Byrne (1961) administered 
a twenty-six-item scale for the measurement of attitude and opinion to 
sixty-four male and female students enrolled in an introductory psy- 
chology course at the University of Texas. After completing the scale, 
each subject indicated what he considered the thirteen most important 
and thirteen least important issues dealt with in the scale. Two weeks 
later subjects were randomly divided into four groups, each member of 
which received one of four types of bogus attitude questionnaires sup- 
posedly completed by a fellow student. These were: (a) responses 

exactly the same as those of the subject; (b) responses exactly opposite 
to those of the subject; (c) responses the same on the most important and 
unlike on the least important issues; and (d) responses unlike on the 
most important and like on the least important issues. Each subject then 
completed a measure of attraction for and evaluation of the ‘‘person” 
who had filled out the bogus questionnaire. Byrne’s findings substan- 
tiated those of Newcomb in that his subjects liked strangers with attitudes 
similar to their own more than those with dissimilar attitudes. His sub- 
jects also judged the former to be more intelligent, more moral, better 
educated, and better adjusted. He failed to substantiate Newcomb’s 
proposition that the variable of importance of issues on which attitudes 
are similar has a bearing on attraction. 

In a study reported in the following year, Byrne (1962) investigated 
the effect of attitude similarity and affiliation need on interpersonal 
attraction in a second group of college students. In this experiment he 
administered the attitude scale, which he had used in the study reported 
above, to a group of 112 students in introductory psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. They were asked to indicate their opinions about each 
issue. Two weeks later, they were falsely informed that the scale had 
been administered to a second group of students. The purported re- 
sponses of this non-existent group were given to the experimental subjects. 
After reading these, the subjects were asked to evaluate the “others” on 
a scale of interpersonal judgment. Byrne found that, again, interpersonal 
attraction varied directly with attitude similarity. A further finding was 
that attitude similarity-dissimilarity and affiliation need interacted to 
influence attractiveness ratings, but that the relationship is a more com- 
plex one than he had predicted. 

Byrne and Wong (1962) extended the investigation of variables 
which influence interpersonal attraction to that of race. Two groups of 
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introductory psychology students, each comprised of sixty subjects, the 
first high in prejudice, the second low in prejudice, completed the atti- 
tude survey. They were then given copies of the survey purportedly com- 
pleted by strangers, students at the University of Texas and at other 
nearby institutions, including a Negro college. In addition, they were 
given background information, which included the race of the stranger. 
After reading these materials they were asked to express the degree of 
their attraction toward the stranger. Half of each group received scales 
on which the stranger agreed with them completely, while the other half 
received scales on which the stranger was in complete disagreement with 
them. These agreeing and disagreeing groups were further divided into 
half whose race was indicated as Negro and half whose race was indi- 
cated as white. The main finding of these authors was that, regardless 
of prejudice of subject and race of stranger, similarity of attitudes resulted 
in ratings of attraction, and dissimilarity of attitudes resulted in negative 
ratings. They found, for both prejudice groups, a tendency for agreeing 
whites to be rated more positively than agreeing Negroes and fov dis- 
agreeing Negroes to be rated more positively than disagreeing whites. 
They attributed the latter findings to the possibility that allowances were 
being made for the weaknesses of an outgroup. 

Byrne and McGraw ( 1964) designed a study to investigate in greater 
detail the unexpected finding that attitude similarity-dissimilarity over- 
came the effects of prejudice on attraction toward Negroes. Nine hun- 
dred students in the introductory psychology course at the University of 
Texas were given a measure of prejudice toward Negroes. A high- 
prejudice group, composed of ninety-one males and sixty-nine females, 
and a low-prejudice group made up of seventy-nine males and eighty-one 
females, were selected on the basis of scores on this scale. Subsequently 
these 320 subjects, all white, performed a survey of attitudes. Several 
weeks later the subjects received bogus attitude scales in which responses 
ranged through eight levels of agreement, from complete agreement to 
complete disagreement. Subjects received detailed protocols, including 
yearbook photographs, concerning the “strangers” who were supposed to 
have performed these scales. Half of these were Negroes and half whites. 
Strangers and subjects were matched by sex. After careful study of these 
materials, subjects rated the strangers on a scale of interpersonal judg- 
ment. 

Contrary to the findings of Byrne and Wong (1962), Byrne and 
McGraw found that prejudice and race do interact to influence attrac- 
tion. Low- and high -prejudiced subjects responded to white strangers, 
and low-prejudiced subjects responded to Negro strangers, on the basis 
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of similarity of attitudes. High-prejudiced subjects, however, responded 
to Negroes uniformly regardless of attitudes. 

To clarify the reasons for the discrepancy between the findings of 
Byrne and Wong and chose of Byrne and McGraw, the latter authors 
conducted a second experiment. As in the first experiment, groups of 
high- and low-prejudiced subjects were asked to give attraction ratings 
with respect to a stranger. In this experiment, all of the strangers were 
identified as Negroes. Three levels of attitude similarity were employed. 
Photographs were attached to the protocols of half of the strangers. Sub- 
jects were 120 white students selected from approximately 350 students 
in the introductory psychology course on the basis of prejudice scores. 
These subjects were placed in high- and low-prejudice groups comprised 
of thirty males and thirty females. Each subject performed the survey of 
attitudes referred to above, and subsequently rated his attraction toward 
a stranger whose responses were identical to his own, opposite to his own, 
or different from his own on half of the items. Items of agreement and 
disagreement were randomly chosen and varied across subjects. Strangers 
and subjects were again matched by sex. 

In this replication, low-prejudice subjects responded to a Negro 
stranger as to a white stranger. It was found that attraction ratings vary 
as a linear function of the proportion of similar to dissimilar attitudes. 
However, subjects high in prejudice responded positively to a Negro 
stranger, providing he was completely similar in attitudes on a majority 
of topics, and responded with indifference or dislike toward a Negro 
stranger who departed from total similarity. 

Continuing the investigation of the relationship of attitude similarity 
to attraction, Byrne and Nelson (1964) attacked the problem of the 
effect of topic importance. They constructed four fourteen-item attitude 
scales varying from the fourteen least important to the fourteen most 
important items, based on the judgments of a group of 138 undergraduate 
students. Each of 112 subjects filled out one of these four scales. Several 
weeks later, these subjects participated in an experiment in interpersonal 
judgment. In this experiment the attitude scales of non-existent anony- 
mous students provided the basis for a series of judgments about them, 
including measures of attraction. These bogus scales were so constructed 
that half of the subjects responded to strangers similar to them on all 
fourteen items and the other half to strangers dissimilar on all fourteen. 
Again, proportion of similar attitudes was found to have a highly signifi- 
cant effect on attraction, but topic importance did not approach statisti- 
cal significance. 
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Byrne and Nelson caution against the conclusion that Newcomb’s 
proposition concerning the importance of issues is incorrect. They argue 

, * ‘ he ran « C of to P ic importance in their own study may not have 

>een broad enough to produce the expected effect. Second, because each 
responded to only one stranger and thus did not compare strangers 
identical m proportion of similar attitudes but differing in topic impor- 
tance, the effect of the latter variable may have been obscured. They 
suggest that in a study in which each subject responded to several 
strangers, it is possible that the effect of topic importance on attraction 
could be demonstrated. 

Broxton (1963) explored the interpersonal attraction factors winch 
influence roommate compatibility among college women. One hundred 
twenty-one university women who requested roommate changes during 
the academic year performed an adjective check list. Her findings sug- 
gest that interpersonal attraction varies with attitudinal similarity related 
to the self as an object of importance. 

Triandis (1960) conducted a study of group creativity in dyads. He 
found that among the variables which account for higher or lower 
creativity in pairs are attitude similarity or.d interpersonal attraction. 

Fauquier and Vinacke (1964) derived hypotheses, from theoretical 
analyses of Newcomb (1955) and of Festinger (1955^ concerning the 
effects upon amount of communication and degree of opinion change 
when pairs of subjects vary in mutual attraction and orientation toward 
an issue. Two of these hypotheses are relevant here. One of these was 
that the greater the attraction between two persons, the more numerous 
would be their communicative acts. The second was that the greater the 
attraction between two persons, the less would be their resistance to 
changing opinion toward uniformity. Forty pairs of subjects engaged in 
discussion concerning their attitudes toward organized religion. High and 
low mutual attraction between subjects was manipulated by alleged 
matching on a personality scale. Subjects were matched in similarity 
and difference of opinion about organized religion on the basis of scores 
on an attitude scale. The association between high attraction and a high 
degree of c< mmunication was found to be statistically significant, but 
the association between attraction and opinion change was not significant. 

The bulk of evidence in the studies cited supports the hypotheses of 
Newcomb (1956) and McGrath (1963) that attitude similarity of co- 
communicators has a significant effect upon the attraction between them. 
These findings indicate that there is not a simple, one-to-one relationship 
between attitude similarity and attraction. Attitude similarity interacts 
with other variables to produce its effect upon attraction. Among these 
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other variables, for which evidence has been offered, arc personal values, 
race and prejudice, topic importance, and degree of communication. 

Implications of Studies of Similarity of Attitudes 
for the Counseling Process 

These findings suggest that when two persons engage in dyadic inter- 
action, particularly if they have similar attitudes, their attraction will 
increase as a function of the frequency of their interaction. It would 
appear, then, that if mutual attraction can be demonstrated to be related 
to successful rehabilitation outcomes, more frequent client-counselor inter- 
action might increase the likelihood of desirable outcomes of the rehabili- 
tation process. 

Byrne’s (1961) study introduces a cautionary note. As an individual 
becomes aware of attitude similarities these may introduce a positive bias, 
so that he is not able to judge objectively the qualities, capabilities, and 
aptitudes of another. The opposite may be equally true. Revealed dis- 
similarity may introduce a negative bias. Assuming the findings for col- 
lege students apply to counseling, the counselor needs to be particularly 
aware that the combination of racial difference and attitude dissimilarity 
will almost certainly induce negative bias in a prejudiced person. There 
is also a necessity to be aware that a strong need to relate to others, 
whether it is a characteristic of the client or of the counselor, may influ- 
ence the effect of attitude similarity on attraction in a complex way. 

PERCEIVED SIMILARITY 

Newcomb (1956) reported that perceived similarity in valuing the 
self contributes heavily to variance in attraction and that judgments be- 
come more accurate over time. He found one restriction on this generali- 
zation, namely that the strain of perceived discrepancy between self- 
attitudes and actual status is reduced at the cost of accuracy. Perceived 
similarity in attitudes concerning other persons as objects also contributed 
to attraction between subjects. 

Tagiuri, Blake and Bruner (1953) investigated the ability of group 
members to perceive the feelings of others in the group toward them. 

Three voluntary discussion groups of ten members each were drawn from * 

various professions. Each of these groups came together for twelve two- 

hour sessions. At the conclusion of each session, members were asked to l 

indicate, without restriction on the number of choices, those in the group 

they liked best and least, and those who they believed liked them best 

and least. Perceptual accuracy, defined in terms of correct predictions of 'f 

other’s feeling for self, was found to exist in excess of chance, as was 





















congruency between expressed feeling for another and perception of that 
person’s feeling for oneself. However, the relationship between expres- 
sions of feelings of members of dyads did not exceed chance. 

Iagiuri, Kogan, and Bruner (1955) examined the problem of trans- 
parency of interpersonal choice, which they defined as the extent to 
which a subject’s preferences are known to the other members of a group. 
I hey first compared subjects’ transparency scores to the level of trans- 
parency which would be obtained if members of the group judged sub- 
jects’ choices on a random guessing basis. Under this condition, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the subjects in a group obtained transparency 
scores significantly in excess of those expected by chance alone. Mean 

observed transparency scores in each group were also significantly above 
the chance level. 

The authors went on to explore the factors which might be responsi- 
ble for individual differences in transparency. They found that recipro- 
cated choices are far more transparent than those which are not recipro- 
cated. They also found that the transparency of the reciprocated choices 
of a single group member significantly exceeds the transparency of his 
unreciprocated choices. They concluded that their data clearly indicate 
that transparency is much more a function of mutuality of choice than 
of any personality characteristics of the persons involved in reciprocal 
relationships. They also found that reciprocation by a free or unlimited 
choice contributed far less to transparency than did reciprocation by a 
fixed or limited choice. 

Tagiuri (1956), in a study focused on like-dislike of one person for 
another and the perception of that feeling in the other, obtained data by 
asking group members to preferentially rank each of the others of the 
group and to indicate which members would choose him. Results con- 
firmed the belief that individuals tend to behave toward others according 
to the way others behave toward them. 

In a study highly similar to that of Tagiuri, Kogan and Bruner 
(1955), Tagiuri and Kogan (1957) examined the problem of visibility 
of choice, defined as the extent to which sociometric preferences are 
known to the members of a group. The subjects of their study were five 
groups of navy enlisted personnel. Their findings led them to conclude 
that visibility of preference is a function of the particular dyadic rela- 
tionship which exists between the chooser and the person chosen. When 
reciprocation, a major determinant of visibility, was held constant, the 
presence or absence of a feeling of being chosen had a substantial influ- 
ence on s ubjects’ choices. When self-confidence and mutuality of prefer- 
ence were present, visibility attained its highest values. Degree of visi- 
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bility of choice was also found to be a function of the degree of integra- 
tion of the dyad in which subject’s choice was embedded. 

Greer ( 1954) obtained measures of discrepancy between an objective 
group preference hierarchy structure and individual estimates of this 
preference hierarchy structure for members of infantry rifle squads who 
had scored either high or low on a criterion field problem. He found 
that appointed leaders were more accurate in estimates of the preference 
hierarchy structure than non-leaders. Popular members of the squads 
were more accurate than unpopular members, and members of effective 
groups were more accurate than members of ineffective units. Greer’s 
findings are substantially the same as those of Newcomb (1956) who re- 
ported a positive relationship in his sample between liking, status and 
accuracy in estimates of reciprocation. 

Mellinger (1955), in his doctoral dissertation, tested hypotheses de- 
rived from Newcomb’s assumptions concerning the relationship within a 
system of attitudes of two communicators. His study population was com- 
posed of professional scientists in a governmental agency. The data were 
collected by paper and pencil questionnaire regarding liking and trust 
of one’s colleagues. His findings supported the hypothesis that high liking 
for another person predisposes an individual to distort information about 
the other’s opinion in the direction of perceived similarity. 

Fey (1955) found that subjects with high self-acceptance scores tend 
also to accept others and to feel accepted by others, but actually to be 
neither more nor less accepted by others than those with low self-accept- 
ance scores. However, subjects with high acceptance of others’ scores 
tend to feel accepted by others and to be accepted by them. Subjects who 
think better of themselves than of others tend to feel accepted by others, 
whereas actually they are less well-liked by them. Fey’s findings offer 
some substantiation for Newcomb’s proposition that attraction toward 
another person is related to perceived similarity of attitudes toward the 
self as an object. They also clarify the relationship between mutuality 
of attraction and reciprocal reward. 

Lundy, Katkovsky, Cromwell, and Shoemaker (1955) tested two 
hypotheses concerning the relationship between self-acceptance and de- 
scriptions of sociometric choices: (a) descriptions of positive sociometric 
choices will be more like subjects’ acceptable self-descriptions than they 
will be like their unacceptable self-descriptions; (b) descriptions of nega- 
tive sociometric choices will be more like subjects’ unacceptable self- 
descriptions than their acceptable self-descriptions. 

To test these hypotheses, the experimenters administered a multiple- 
choice personality description blank to each of fifty-four undergraduate 
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sociology students under four different conditions. The four sets of in- 
structions were to select the descriptions which: (a) most nearly paral- 
leled their self-descriptions; (b) most nearly characterized their ideal 
selves; (c) most nearly characterized the fellow-student they most liked 
to be with; and (d) most nearly characterized the fellow-student they 
least liked to be with. Self-acceptance scores were established by obtain- 
ing the differences between self-concept and ideal self responses. 

Lundy and his associates found that descriptions of positive socio- 
metric choices were highly significantly related in content to subjects’ 
acceptable self-descriptions, as they had predicted. They were able to 
report only a tendency, however, for descriptions of negative choices to 
be similar to unacceptable self-descriptions. These results are congruent 
with Newcomb s findings concerning attraction and perceived similarity, 
and they support McGrath’s argument for the influence of perceived simi- 
larity on attraction. 

Taylor (1957) found that subjects display their feelings sufficiently 
in groups so that they can be perceived at better than a chance level, and 
that accuracy increases with an increase in length of acquaintanceship. 
He also found that the unpopular members of his sample were reserved 
m displaying emotion and were ignorant of the emotion they aroused in 
others. These latter findings are confirmatory of the results Newcomb 
( 1956) obtained concerning his least-liked subjects. 

Lundy (1958) confirmed the earlier findings of Tagiuri (1956) in 
that his subjects tended to ascribe their own characteristics to people they 
liked, especially ideal or highly acceptable characteristics. 

Murstein (1958) dealt with what may be interpreted as the negative 
pole of the valence dimension. Eighty men students at the University of 
Texas were divided into groups of hostile-insightful, hostile non-insightful, 
friendly insightful, and friendly non-insightful subjects. Each subject 
was given a Rorschach, for which only perception was recorded and inter- 
preted to him. On the basis of this experience he was asked to rate the 
interpreter. Those subjects called “hostile” by the interpreter reacted to 
this threat by rating the interpreter as hostile. Those subjects called 
“friendly” rated the interpreter as friendly. Thus support is provided for 
Newcomb’s hypothesis that attraction is related to perceived similarity 
in attitude toward the self as an object. 

Backman and Secord (1959) found that when members of a small 
group were told that they were liked by certain individuals in the group, 
they sought the association of those individuals over that of others in the 
group. With increased acquaintanceship, this attraction became less evi- 
dent. Backman and Secord have demonstrated in this study that the 
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discrepancy between self-attitudes and actual status is not always reduced 
at the cost of accuracy. On some occasions it may be the degree of attrac- 
tion which changes. 

Dittes (1959) in a study of the relationship between attractiveness 
of a group and acceptance by the group, found a relationship between 
perceived similarity of attitudes toward the self and attraction toward the 
others who share such opinions. 

Williams (1962) tried to replicate Fey’s (1955) study. Williams 
found a low positive correlation between actual acceptance by others 
and the expectation of it; but he also found that, if subjects predicted 
peers ratings of them as close friends, there was a high positive correla- 
tion with actual acceptance. He found no evidence that actual accept- 
ance by others is related to self-acceptance, acceptance of others, or the 
difference between them. This study supports Newcomb’s proposition 
that the relationship between attraction and perceived similarity of atti- 
tudes toward the self as an object is a function of degree of communica- 
tion. 

Backman and Secord (1962) conducted a study designed to deter- 
mine whether or not the principles of interpersonal congruency theory 
could be demonstrated in a living group. They found a high degree of 
relationship between attraction and perceived similarity of attitudes con- 
cerning the self. 

Byrne and Wong (1962) reported that high- prejudiced subjects 
assumed greater dissimilarity between themselves and a Negro stranger 
than between themselves and a white stranger. They also assumed greater 
dissimilarity between themselves and a Negro than did low-prejudiced 
subjects. For the latter group, assumed dissimilarity scores for whites and 
Negroes did not differ to a statistically significant degree. One possible 
interpretation of these findings, which Byrne and Wong offered, was that 
rather than prejudice leading to assumed dissimilarity, actual dissimilarity 
of attitudes leads to prejudice. However, they found that the attitudes of 
the high- and low-prejudice groups were not different on the majority of 
the issues involved, and concluded that it was unlikely that the former 
group differed more from the Negro strangers than did the latter group. 
They accepted the conclusion that an unwarranted assumption of dissimi- 
larity with respect to the outgroup is a concomitant of racial prejudice. 

Reese (1961) administered self-concept and ideal self scales and two 
sociometric scales to groups of fourth-, sixth-, and eighth-grade students. 
Analysis of his data disclosed that; (a) Acceptance of ethers, acceptance 
by others, and acceptance by best friend were curvilinearly related to self- 
concept scores. He found highest acceptance in a group with moderate 
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self-concept scores and lowest acceptance in a group with low self-concept 
scores. Neither grade nor sex had any effect, (b) Acceptance by others 
was more strongly related to self-concept than was acceptance by best 
friends, (c) The socioinetric measures were not significantly related to 
the discrepancy between ideal self and self-concept scores. Reese inter- 
preted this as indicating that the discrepancy score obtained by subtrac- 
tion may not be a valid measure of self-acceptance. The findings of Reese 
are in substantial agreement with those of Fey (1955), and Williams 
(1962), and provide further support for Newcomb’s proposition that 
attraction is closely related to perceived agreement about the self as an 
object. Newcomb found, as did Reese, that subjects who were strongly 
attracted to each other agreed not only on favorable descriptions but also 
on unfavorable descriptions of themselves. 

Murstein (1961), in a study related to that reported above (Mur- 
stein, 1958) studied accuracy of judgments, using the pooled rank 
method. His subjects were four groups, each composed of twenty college 
men, categorized respectively as hostile-insightful, hostile-noninsightful, 
friendly-insightful, and friendly-noninsightful. Murstein used the normal- 
ized mean ranking as his criterion and derived a perceptual inaccuracy 
score which was the mean discrepancy between an individual’s judgments 
of his fraternity brothers and the values assigned to them by the other 
members of the group. He found that the four groups differed signifi- 
cantly in accuracy. The members of the friendly-insightful group were 
the most perceptive. Murstein concluded that the possession of the trait 
of hostility distorts the perception of hostility in others. He also con- 
cluded that insightful persons, whether hostile or friendly, are more ob- 
jective in their perception than non-insightful persons. 

Newcomb (1963) reported that, based on his earlier work (New- 
comb, 1956), accuracy of estimates of attitude similarity, and of attrac- 
tion, increased with acquaintanceship. This finding provides further 
support for Newcomb’s proposition that attraction is a function of degree 
of communication. 

Byrne and Blaylock (1963) tested the hypothesis that assumed simi- 
larity of attitudes between husbands and wives would be greater than 
actual similarity. Their subjects were thirty-six married couples who per- 
formed measures of political attitudes and more general attitudes in terms 
of their own opinions and then performed the same measures as they 
thought their spouses had done. The obtained correlations between self- 
scores and assumed spouse scores were all significantly larger than those 
between self-scores and measures of actual similarity. The authors con- 
cluded that their hypothesis was confirmed. 
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Broxton ( 1963) , in her study of college women reported above, found 
that interpersonal attraction between roommates varied more directly 
with perceived similarity of attitudes toward the self and others than 
with objective similarity. Although Broxton was dealing with a different 
population than were Byrne and Blaylock, her findings were highly simi- 
lar to theirs. 

Luckey ( 1964) correlated self and spouse scores on a marital adjust- 
ment scale and the Interpersonal Checklist (Leary, 1957). Her data 
do not demonstrate a causal relationship between perceived similarity and 
satisfaction, viewed as a resultant of attraction; but they were believed 
to be consistent with such an interpretation. 

Implications of Studies of Perceived Similarity 
for the Counseling Process 

Each of these reports provides some degree of confirmatory evidence 
for Newcomb’s and McGrath’s proposition that attraction is a function 
of perceived similarity of attitudes toward the self as an object. This 
appears to be true regardless of the composition of the dyad. Other 
variables which have been shown to affect the relationship between per- 
ceived similarity and attraction are degree of communication or length 
of acquaintance, prejudice, degree of self-acceptance, and degree of 
acceptance of others. In addition there is evidence to suggest a like rela- 
tionship between perceived similarity and satisfaction, defined as a re- 
sultant of attraction. 

The findings of Tagiuri and his associates suggest the importance 
of a positive, accepting attitude toward all clients, because of the tendency 
of individuals to behave toward others as the others behave toward them. 
Thus, empirical support is suggested for what has amounted to a dogma 
of rehabilitation counselor training. 

Again, it should be pointed out that a high degree of attraction may 
so influence one person’s perception of another person as to distort infor- 
mation about the other’s opinion in the direction of perceived similarity. 
In such a situation the person may perceive the other as being in agree- 
ment with him in regard to a given plan, when in reality the other may 
hold a quite different opinion. 

There is a warning, in Fey’s results, that an individual should not 
expect ready acceptance from others simply because he has high self- 
regard and a concomitant high degree of acceptance of them. The sig- 
nificance of Taylor’s study for the counselor seems to be that a person’s 
failure to express honest emotions may inhibit the expression of feelings in 
others and thus keep him ignorant of the emotion he arouses in them. 
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Reese found that acceptance by others is more strongly related to 
self-concept than is acceptance by best friend. This may be interpreted 
to mean that attraction, or its opposite, negative valence, increases as a 
function of communication. A suggestion which arises from this evidence 
is that there should be frequent dyadic interaction so that the bias intro- 
duced by the self-concept of each will not have a lasting effect on the 
perception each has of the other. 

Murstein’s (1961) results indicate that a person who is hostile and 



who lacks insight is apt to misperceive the communications, attitudes, 
and feelings of others. By extension, it would appear that friendliness, 
or an absence of hostility, and insight are among the essential qualifica- 
tions of a counselor. 

A more general conclusion, which seems to be validly drawn from 
the results of the studies reviewed in this section, is that an individual 
must be aware of himself as an object. This means that he must be con- 
sciously aware of his own attitudes, feelings, beliefs, and value processes, 
particularly as these relate to his interaction with others. Such findings, 
if they are found to hold also for counseling, would have important im- 
plications for rehabilitation counselors and their training. 






SIMILARITY OF PERSONALITY 

Tagiuri, Kogan, and Bruner (1955) investigated the nature of the 
relationship between transparency and personal dimensions when mu- 
tuality is held constant. They found that the relationship of transparency 
to expansiveness, self-confidence, popularity, and responsiveness is a func- 
tion of the level of mutuality. Their conclusion from the analysis of these 
findings was that, although transparency is to a great extent a dyadic 
phenomenon, personality factors have an influence on transparency of 
choice over and above the effect of reciprocation. 

Arbuckle (1956) used a sociometric technique, in a class of counselor 
trainees who had come to know one another well, to obtain evidence as 
to what aspects of personality make for successful counseling. He found 
considerable agreement in the selection of certain student: as persons to 
whom one would be most or least likely to go for counseling. Preferred 
counselors were lower (more normal) on all MMPI scales, and higher 
on the Social, Persuasive, Literary, and Scientific Scales of the Kuder. 
Arbuckle’s findings suggest that Newcomb’s formulations concerning the 
relationship of personality characteristics to attraction are applicable to 
therapeutic as well as to social interactions. 

Hoffman (1958) grouped undergraduate psychology students on the 
basis of interrelations among measures of their personalities. He formed 
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some groups of subjects with similar personalities, and other groups of 
subjects with dissimilar personalities. He examined the hypothesis that 
similarity of personality leads to attraction. Hoffman failed to find a 
difference in degree of interpersonal preference between homogeneous 
and heterogeneous groups. His inability to find support for his hypothesis 
may be attributable to his failure to account for similarity of attitudes 
and for the effect of the reciprocal rewards which would be expected to 
result from increased communication, regardless of the composition of his 
groups. 

Izard (1960) tested the hypothesis that mutual friends have (a) 
similar personality profiles, and (b) significant positive correlations on 
some of the separate trait scales which comprise the profiles. He deter- 
mined mutual best friends by a sociometric procedure and administered 
a fifteen-scale personality inventory to his subjects. His results, contrary 
to those of Hoffman, suggest that personality similarity, or similarity of 
affect needs and of ways of expressing and receiving affect, is significantly 
related to interpersonal attraction. Izard’s study provides support for 
Nevcomb’s contention that there is a relationship between attraction and 
certain combinations of personality characteristics. 

Secord and Backman (1964), continuing investigation of interper- 
sonal congruency theory, tested the effects of perceived similarity and 
interpersonal congruency on attraction. One hundred fifty-two subjects 
were asked to characterize themselves and a best friend of the same sex 
in terms of a set of needs. The authors concluded that perceived simi- 
larity of needs, like perceived similarities in attitudes and traits, is asso- 
ciated with friendship relationships. 

Implications of Studies of Similarity of Personality 
for the Counseling Process 

It would appear that similarity of personality characteristics, traits, 
and needs may provide an underlying basis for the relationship between 
attitudinal similarity and attraction. The kinds of relationships an indi- 
vidual establishes with others are determined, in large part, by his own 
personality traits and needs. They are also determined by his ways of 
expressing his feelings for others and his ways of accepting their expres- 
sions of feeling for him. 

A possible implication for rehabilitation counselors from Arbuckle’s 
study is that in order to interact effectively with many different kinds of 
people, it is important to have a wide range of interests. It is necessary 
to have at least sampled, not only a wide variety of academic offerings, 
but also a broad array of work and life experiences. The individual 
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whose interests are narrow and parochial will have a limited base for 
communication with others. 



INFLUENCE 

Pepitone and Sherberg (1957) questioned the widely held view that 
e attractiveness of one person to a second person is a function of the 
degree to which he rewards or punishes the second person. They held 
that such a formulation is too general. They tested two hypotheses: 
(a) the more well-intentioned a threat, the less the loss of attractiveness 
in the person who threatens; and (b) the more responsible a person for 
threatening another person, the greater his loss of attractiveness for the 
person he threatens. Their data confirmed the first hypothesis, but failed 
to confirm the second. Thus, McGrath’s proposition concerning the effect 

of the perception of power on attractiveness receives partial support from 
this study. 

In the study cited earlier, Dittes (1959) found that the attractiveness 
of a group was related to the degree of acceptance offered by the group, 
but only as a function of the degree of self-esteem of the person seeking 
acceptance. In addition, he discovered that attractiveness of a group 
varies directly with need for acceptance when the group is accepting 
and inversely when the group is non-accepting. 

Kleiner (1960) administered, to groups of students, a “test battery” 
presumably for the purpose of comparison with supervisory personnel in 
industry in group problem-solving situations. After they had completed 
the first part of the battery, each group was subjected to one of two 
estimates of the likelihood that it would lose its comparability with the 
criterion group and with peer groups. After the second part, each group 
experienced one of two modes of reduction in the likelihood of loss of 
comparability. This reduction was brought about by improved perform- 
ance resulting from the contribution of a confederate placed in each 
group. Kleiner found that the increase in perceived attractiveness of the 
confederate varied directly with the degree to which probability of loss 
was reduced. Kleiner’s data provide further support for McGrath’s con- 
ception of a relationship between perceived power of an individual and 
his attractiveness. 

Zander and Havelin (1960) tested assumptions that (a) persons 
prefer to associate with others similar to themselves in ability, in order 
that they might accurately evaluate their own work; and (b) they also 
prefer to associate with capable persons rather than with those of lesser 
capability, in order to improve their performance. By appropriate experi- 
mental manipulation three-member groups were allowed differing degrees 
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of success on a collaborative task. The authors found that attractiveness 
of individual group members was a function of the degree of similarity 
in competence; that the attractiveness of a group was directly related to 
the level of competence of the group; and that individuals who were 
divergent in the direction of high competence were more attractive than 
those who were divergent in the direction of low competence. These 
findings of Zander and Havelin provide additional support for McGrath s 
proposition concerning the influence of relative status and of the per- 
ceived power of the other. 

Rosenfeld ( 1964) derived hypotheses concerning the antecedents of 
interpersonal choice from theories of achievement motivation and aspira- 
tion level. His hypotheses, tested in an experiment with six-member 
groups of male high school seniors, were that: (a) more competent per- 
sons would be perceived by a subject to be less available to him as task 
partners; and (b) the person whom a subject preferred as a partner 
would be more competent than the person he chose. Rosenfeld concep- 
tualized two sets of motive types of choosers, the first characterized by a 
need for achievement versus a fear of failure and the second by a need 
for affiliation versus a fear of rejection. Each of these sets was conceived 
as an approach-avoidance dimension. Both sets were significantly related 
to the competence of preferred partners, but only the first set was signifi- 
cantly related to the competence of chosen partners. Contrary to the 
author’s prediction, the relationships were linear. Need for affiliation, 
originally conceived as an approach motive, was interpreted as an 
approach-avoidance conflict. 

Rosenfeld’s study not only adds confirmation for Newcomb’s and 
McGrath’s propositions concerning the relationships between attraction 
and status and power, but his theoretical synthesis adds new depth to the 
understanding of the parameter of attraction. 

Implications of Studies of Influence for the Counseling Process 

The evidence presented in these studies provides strong support for 
McGrath’s proposition concerning the effects of perceived power and 
status on attractiveness. It also demonstrates the interdependence of the 
parameters of attraction and influence, as set forth by McGrath. 

As was demonstrated by Pepitone and Sherberg, whether or not a 
threatening communication causes an individual to lose attractiveness in 
the eyes of the threatened person depends on his intentions. If the threat 
grows out of conscious or unconscious hostility directed toward that per- 
son, he will be aware of its source and will be less attracted to the 
threatening individual. If, on the other hand, a threatening communica- 
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tion is based on the person’s perception or feeling of what is to the other’s 
advantage, no loss of attractiveness should result. The significance of 
Dittes’ work is the evidence that, to the extent that an individual is 
accepting of others, they will find the relationship with him attractive 
and this may apply to rehabilitation counseling. The effect of a person’s 
acceptance on his co-communicator’s attraction to their relationship will 
be determined, in part, by the co-communicator’s degree of self-esteem. 

These studies of the effect of influence on attraction imply that 
a person’s ability to mediate dyadic interaction is related to the other’s 
perception of his status and power. 

SUMMARY 

Homans, Newcomb, and McGrath arc in agreement that, initially, 
attraction is a function of perceived similarity of attitudes concerning 
the self. Maintenance of attraction is a function of mutual satisfaction, 
in Homans’ terms, or of reciprocal reward in the formulations of New- 
comb and McGrath. 

McGrath has postulated the interaction of several variables with 
perceived similarity to bring about interpersonal attraction. These in- 
clude perception of relative status, the propensity of an individual for 
interaction, and the relative availability of an Other for interaction; an 
estimate of the Other’s attraction to the co-communicator; topic impor- 
tance ; and perception of Other’s power. 

Newcomb has also presented a set of pr positions concerning the 
variables which are influential in bringing about and ’'laintaining attrac- 
tion between the members of a dyad. In addition to the concepts of per- 
ceived similarity and reciprocal reward, he indicates the importance of 
frequency of interaction, certain combinations of personality character- 
istics, and measured attitudinal agreement. 

The empirical data which have been reviewed above have provided 
almost unanimous support for the hypotheses advanced by Newcomb and 
McGrath. They have also provided evidence that the relationship be- 
tween attraction and the variables of perceived similarity and reciprocal 
reward is not simple and straightforward. Rather this relationship is a 
complex one, subject to the influence of many other variables. Among 
these are affiliation need, race and prejudice, degree of communication, 
self-acceptance and acceptance of others, personal values, personality 
characteristics, ways of expressing and receiving affect, perception of the 
status and power of an Other, and the availability of the Other for inter- 
action. 
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Other studies have indicated dial mutual attraction is much easier 
to perceive for the members of the group in which a dyad is embedded 
than is unreciprocated attraction. There arc indications from some ex- 
periments dial accuracy of such prediction is greater for popular than 
tor unpopular members of groups. 

The combined evidence from the research reported above provides 
considerable support for the belief that the concept of a parameter of 
attraction has high utility for the study of interpersonal relationships, and 

that this parameter effectively integrates much of the empirical knowl- 
edge in this area. 

Implications of Studies of Attraction for the Counseling Process 

The evidence presented in this chapter suggests that a basis for the 
initiation of the client-counselor relationship may lie in perceived and 
actual similarity of attitudes, feelings, interests, beliefs, and needs. Two 
important factors in the successful initiation of this dyadic relationship 
appear to be: (a) the possession by the counselor of a broad range of 
interests and life experiences; and (b) the perception by the client that 
the counselor has the requisite status and power to accomplish desired 
goals. It is probable that the maintenance of this relationship depends 
upon mutual satisfaction, which results from mutual attraction. Some 
of the factors which may enhance mutual satisfaction are: (a) positive, 
accepting attitudes on the part of the counselor; (b) honest expression 
of feelings; (c) frequent client-counselor interaction as a means of escape 
from the initial bias which their respective self-concepts introduce; and 
(d) a friendly, insightful approach which increases the probability that 
the counselor will accurately perceive the feelings of the client. 

To the extent that the client-counselor situation can be shown to 
replicate the conditions of the studies cited above, the effect of threat 
upon the maintenance of the client-counselor relationship depends upon 
the intentions of the counselor. If the counselor is motivated by concern 
for the welfare of the client, necessary communications which are poten- 
tially threatening will not detract from the attractiveness of the relation- 
ship. The most important lesson to be learned from the empirical evi- 
dence presented here is that the counselor must be constantly aware of 
himself as an object, not only of the perception of others, but of his own 
perception as well. 
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There is a great deal of variation in the extent to which individuals 
influence others or are influenced by them. In the dyad, each of the 
co-communicators has the potential ability to influence the other; and in 
any given situation, one member of the dyad may attempt to influence 
the other member. His success will depend, not only upon his own influ- 
ence capabilities, but also upon the susceptibility of the other to influence 
attempts. McGrath (1963) refers to Hemphill’s distinction between 
“attempts to influence,” and “successful influence.” 

Another pertinent distinction is that made by Back (1961) between 
influence and authority. As Back has distinguished between these two 
sources of power, influence has an effect upon attitudes, while authority 
is capable of bringing about modifications only in behavior. The latter 
concept carries with it the implication of coercion, according to Back, and 
consequently does not offer the assurance of changes in attitudes, as does 
the concept of successful influence. However, Schein (1960) argues that 
attitudes can be modified in an indirect manner through the use of 
authority. He offers as evidence the treatment by Chinese Communists 
of United Nations’ prisoners captured during the Korean conflict, and 
the ultimate acceptance by some of these prisoners of the Communist 
indoctrination. The treatment of these men involved physical privation, 
destruction of the primary social organization, isolation, and interference 
with the communication process so that they were left with no means of 
social reinforcement by interpersonal cues. A significant portion of the 
prisoners responded to this regimen by accommodating their attitudes and ■ 

values to the situation as it was newly perceived by them. 

Even more impressive evidence is presented by Schein in connection j 

with the treatment of civilian political prisoners within Chinese Com- j 

munist prisons. According to Schein: j 



I 



. In such prisons the total regimen, consisting of physical privation, prolonged 
interrogation, total isolation from former relationships and sources of information, 
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He quotes evidence from other sources that this process was in fact highly 
successful. This account provides striking evidence that authority can 
be used to effect not only behavioral but attitudinal changes. Thus within 

the parameter of influence one must recognize the necessity of dealing 
with the concept of power. 



theories of influence 

There are a variety of distinctions in the behavioral sciences among 
ifferent types of social power or among qualitatively different processes 
of social influence. French and Raven (1959) have identified five major 
types of power and have defined these in terms of the changes they 
produce as well as the other effects which accompany the use of power 
The latter authors treat power and influence as contingent phenomena 
which involve a dyadic relationship. They have chosen to formulate their 
theory of power within the frame of reference of the person upon whom 
power is exerted, while recognizing the alternative available to them of 
utilizing the viewpoint of the person who exerts power. 

The theory of social influence and power advanced by French and 
Raven is limited to the influence on a single individual produced by a 
social agent which can be another person, a role, a norm, a group, or a 

part of a group. They explicitly exclude consideration of social influence 
exerted on a group. 

They define power in terms of influence, and influence in terms of 
psychological change. Psychological change is defined as any alteration 
of the state of some system within the individual’s life space over time. 
Amount of change is measured by the size of the difference between the 
states of the system at two points in time. Change is the resultant of 
psychological forces operating simultaneously in hyperspace. For exam- 
ple, change in an opinion . . may be determined jointly by a driving 
force induced by another person, a restraining force corresponding to 
anchorage in a group opinion, and an own force stemming from the 
person’s needs” (French and Raven, 1959, p. 151 ) . 

Influence is defined as the resultant force on a system in the life 
space of the individual which is induced by an act of a social agent. 
There are two components of this resultant force. The first of these is 
a force to change the system in the desired direction. The second is an 
opposing force set up by the same act. According to French and Raven 
psychological change can be taken as an operational definition of the 
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social influence of a specific agent only if the effects of other forces have 
been eliminated. 

When the agent intends to exert influence in a given direction, the 
influence actually exerted need not be in that direction. French and 
Raven term the resultant force in the intended direction positive influence 
and that in the opposite direction negative influence. The strength of 
power of a social agent is defined as the maximum potential ability of 
that agent to influence an individual. By this definition, as power is 
potential influence, influence is power in action. 

French and Raven conceptualize psychological change and stability 
in terms of dynamic dependence. The internalization of social norms 
thus becomes a process of decreasing dependence of behavior on external 
forces and increasing dependence on internal values. Internalization is 
assumed to be accompanied by a decrease in the effect of the level of 
observability. The dependence of a system on an external force and 
observability as a basis for this dependence largely account for the sta- 
bility of conformity. 

The basis of power, for French and Raven, is the relationship be- 
tween an individual and a social agent which is the source of that power. 
Power is rarely attributable to a single source. Usually one can identify 
several qualitatively different variables in a relationship which are com- 
ponents of the power base. French and Raven make clear that the five 
variables with which they deal do not comprise a complete list, but are 
rather types of power which seem especially common and important. They 
are: (a) reward power, which is based upon a person’s perception that 
another person has the ability to mediate rewards for him; (b) coercive 
power, which is based upon perceived ability to mediate punishment; 
(c) legitimate power, which is based upon the perception of a legitimate 
right to prescribe behavior; (d) referent power, which is based upon 
identification; and (e) expert power, which is based upon perceived spe- 
cial knowledge or expertise (French and Raven, 1959) . 

As a result of their identification of these five types of power, French 
and Raven were led to promulgate the following hypotheses: 

1. For all five types, the stronger the basis of power the greater the power. 

2. For any type of power the size of the range may vary greatly, but in general 
referent power will have the broadest range. 

3. Any attempt to utilize power outside the range of power will tend to reduce 
the power. 

4. A new state of a system produced by reward power or coercive power will he 
highly dependent on O [the social agent] and the more observable P’s Tperson’s] 
conformity, the more dependent the state. For the other three types of power, 
the new state is usually dependent, at least in the beginning, but in any case 
the level of observability has no effect on the degree of dependence. 
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5 Cocrc i° n re »ults in decreased attraction of P toward O and high resistance; 
reward power results in increased attraction and low resistance. 

6. The more legitimate the coercion the less it will produce resistance and de- 
creased attraction (French and Raven, 1959, p. 165). 

Although the concept of power can be subsumed within McGrath’s 
formulation of the parameter of influence, he has not taken direct cog- 
nizance of it. However, his dimensions of status and structure of the 
situation (McGrath, 1963) may have been intended to provide for 
the effect of power. Cartwright (1959) has pointed out that power is a 
neglected variable in behavioral science studies, and that social psycholo- 
gists have tended to deal with the “softer” aspects of power. For exam- 
ple, they are more interested in authoritarianism than in authority in an 
interpersonal situation. 

In his theoretical development of the influence parameter, McGrath 
has stated that the probability that a given individual will attempt to 

influence another, or that he will be influenced by that other, is a func- 
tion of: 

(a) [Person’s] . . . attraction (affect) toward the potential target (or source) of 
/\ UC u CC ’“ ’ ^ f Per8on *] • • • perception of his status relative to ... [Other] • 
(c) the joint predispositions of ... [Person] and ... [Other] toward interaction, 
which is a necessary condition for receiving or attempting influence; (d) ...the 
^te °f agreement between . . . [the co-communicators] on the subject (s) about 
which interaction is occurring; and (e) structural aspects of the social and physi- 
cal environment . . . (McGrath, 1963, p. 96). 

McGrath suggests that the flow of influence between co-communi- 
cators should be dealt with in probability terms, because the propensity 
to influence or to be influenced is relative to the total interaction situa- 
tion. Some of the variables which are operant within the parameter of 
influence will be considered in the sections which follow. 

STATUS 

Jaffe and Slote (1958) studied the denial of illness as an inter- 
personal phenomenon, utilizing structured interviews and a content 
analysis of patient responses. They found that experimental variation of 
the examiner s denial attitudes caused a significant change in the degree 
of denial expressed by the group of hospitalized patients studied. Overall 
change was in the direction of compliance with the examiner’s attitude. 
Their results indicate that status, as an experimental variable, is related 
to influence. 

Steiner and Field (1960) tested the effect of role assignment on 
interpersonal influence. They administered an instrument, designed to 
assess attitudes toward school desegregation, to a group of ninety-five 
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male college students. From this group sixty-eight students, whose scores 
indicated that they favored non-segregation, were chosen as subjects in a 
laboratory experiment. 

Three-person groups, each consisting of two subjects drawn from 
this sample and another college student who served as an accomplice of 
the experimenter, engaged in fifteen-minute discussions of desegregation 
In half of the groups the subjects were assigned roles as either northern 
c ergymen or NAACP members. The accomplice always took the role of 
a southern segregationist in these groups. In the other half of the groups, 
participants, although they were not assigned specific roles, were asked 
to make certain that the views of these three kinds of persons were pre- 
sented in their discussions. In these groups the accomplice endeavored 
to introduce some segregationist views. 

Steiner and Field found that, in the groups which did not have 
assigned roles, the naive subjects had greater confidence in their evalua- 
tion of the accomplices’ attitudes, indicated a higher degree of socio- 
metnc preference for one another, produced shorter communications, 
and yielded more to the segregationist arguments expressed by the accom- 
plice. They concluded that group members’ perceptions of each other 
are strongly influenced by role assignments. As a consequence, members’ 
lesponses to the behavior of other group members were determined to a 
great extent by role assignments. These findings suggest that, with in- 
creased ambiguity of status of group members, there is a concomitant 
increase in susceptibility to influence. 

DiVesta, Meyer, and Mills (1964) studied the effects of the apparent 
certainty of expert judgment, of the type of expert, and of the pleasant- 
ness of the judgment to the recipient on perceived status of the expert. 
Using a modified Latin square design, they involved 240 subjects in a 
role-playing situation in which expert behavior, certainty of judgments, 
and pleasantness of information were varied systematically. They found 
that the expert who collected information, was certain in his judgments, 
and relayed pleasant information to the subjects, elicited more confidence 
than did the expert who did not seek information, appeared uncertain, 
and produced unpleasant information. There was a significant inter- 
action between degree of certainty and pleasantness of information. The 
interaction between type of judgment and expert’s certainty was signifi- 
cant only for unpleasant judgments. These data suggest that the rela- 
tionship between status and influence is a complex function involving 
variables such as personality and behavior characteristics. 

Katz, Libby, and Strodtbeck (1964) conducted an experiment to 
learn about the way in which a group would handle conforming behavior 
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of one of Its members which threatened the status of others. Contrary to 
prior evidence that conformity is always rewarded, they found that 
high status members whose rank was threatened by the conformity of 
a previously deviant member did not reward the conforming behavior. 
!• urther, even high status members who claimed that they were not 
aware ol the conforming behavior gave a lower rank than they had 
previously to the member whose behavior was now conforming. The 
rankings given by lower status members were not affected in this way by 
the change in behavior. Thus, conforming behavior which threatens to 
disrupt the status hierarchy of a group is seen to have a differential 
effect on the tendency to give or withhold rewards to the disruptive 
member. High status members do not reward such behavior, whereas the 
reaction of low status members is not affected by this change. Again, 

the complexity of the relationship between status and influence is demon- 
strated. 

Sabath (1964) established twenty five-member groups, each of which 
was involved in a discussion and a dowel-sorting task. An accomplice in 
each group presented himself as having either high or low status. During 
the sorting actm k y, the accomplice engaged in disruptive behavior fol- 
lowed by other activity which either enhanced or impeded the function- 
ing of the group. Sabath found that confederates who had represented 
themselves as having high status wer ; viewed in a generally favorable 
manner regardless of their behavior, while those confederates who had 
indicated that their status was low were accorded favorable regard only 
if their subsequent performance enhanced the functioning of the group. 
This finding supports the propositions of Thibaut and Kelley (1959) and 
Homans (1950) that group members who are accorded high status can 
violate the social norms with impunity, while those of lower status may be 
subject to sanctions if they engage in the same behavior. This provides 

further evidence of the complexity of the relationship between status 
and influence. 

Martin (1964) investigated the relative effect of peer group pressure 
and expert group pressure on the persuasibility of sophomore and senior 
adolescents in a conflict situation. It was determined that similarity of 

opinion was more influential than the status of either peer or expert 
pressure groups. 

Implications of Studies of Status for the Counseling Process 

The evidence from this group of studies indicates that there is a 
relationship between the status of a communicator and his ability to exert 
influence. However, this relationship is not a simple and straightforward 
one. It is subject to the concomitant effects of differences in character- 
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istics of the communicator and ambiguity concerning the relative status 
of the group members. Group members who are accorded either high 
or low status are less subject to the influence of group norms, and are less 
liable to sanctions if they fail to conform. Those members who are 
accorded middle status in the group are more susceptible to influence by 
social agents. 

Although these studies demonstrate that status has an effect on the 
exercise of influence in groups, Martin’s findings indicate that similarity 
of attitudes may be a more potent variable in either the enhancement or 
the restriction of influence. McGrath’s argument for the complex inter- 
relationship between the variables which are operant in interpersonal 
situations is thus given further support. 

The rehabilitation counselor typically interacts with people from all 
socio-economic levels and from a variety of subcultures. The handi- 
capped, themselves, in some sense constitute a subculture (Barker, 1948; 
Wright, 1960). In fact, Cowen, Unterberg, and Verillo (1958) found 
that negative attitudes toward visually handicapped persons were sig- 
nificantly correlated with negative attitudes toward Negroes and other 
minority groups. Frequently, attitudes toward self and others, as well as 
value systems in general, are markedly different in socially differentiated 
groups from those shared by members of the middle-class majority. The 
counselor should recognize the possibility that the use of status as a source 
of influence will not be effective when status discrepancy is emphasized 
in the situation. 

In initial interaction, the counselor who collects information, appears 
certain in his judgments, and relays pleasant information, would probably 
be perceived by his clients as an expert. On the basis of the evidence 
cited above, he would be expected to have more influence in early client- 
counselor interactions than the counselor who appears unsure of himself, 
uninterested in the information the client has to offer, and who presents 
unpleasant information. 

r Handicapped individuals are often drawn to seek a helping relation- 

j ship on the basis of the ascribed status of the rehabilitation counselor. 

However, the data suggest that to the extent that the situations are com- 
\ parable, status accorded by the client on the basis of the manifest com- 

petence of the counselor will yield more success in achieving influence 
than will continuing reliance on ascribed status. 

SIMILARITY 

The effect of modeling oneself upon another, through introjection 
and projection, on the development of similarity among persons was 
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studied by Stotland, Zander, and Natsoulas (1961). The experimenters 
tested two hypotheses: (a) The greater the number of first similar attri- 
butes (attributes of others which are perceived as similar to own self- 
concept attributes) in a person’s perception of himself and another indi- 
vidual, the greater is the tendency to introject these attributes and con- 
ceive of self as similar to the other person, (b) The greater the number l 

of first similar attributes in a person's perception of another individual 
and himself, the greater is the tendency to project these attributes and 
j conceive of the other person as similar to the self. i 

f lemale subjects working in isolation were led to believe that they I 

| were third members of three-person groups, and under this condition were j 

j 3514601 to wnte ^em preferences among eight pairs of brief tunes. After f 

l the y had made their choices within each pair, they listened over ear- j 

I phones as the other two members of the group stated their preferences. j 

• Each subject came to perceive that her choices were more similar to those : 

j. of one of the members than to those of the other. The subjects n_;.t j 

; heard the other group members choose one or the other of each of | 

i several pairs of nonsense syllables and then were asked to state their j 

i preferences. 

* __ 

l . The experimenters found, as they had hypothesized, that the sub- ] 

3 J’ ects tended to Prefer the nonsense syllables chosen by the group member i 

X (voice) with whom they had agreed most often on musical preferences. j 

I Perceived similarity is shown, in these findings, to have had an effect on ! 

influence. 

'i }■ 

In a study dealing with the relationship between authoritarianism j 

j and accurac y of interpersonal perception, Crockett and Meidinger (1956) j 

drew subjects from three classes in general psychology and from the resi- j 

dents of a men’s dormitory. Pairs of subjects were asked to discuss for J 

| twenty minutes either radio, television, or movies. Each subject had 

| previously completed the F Scale of the Berkeley Public Opinion Ques- ; 

| tionnaire (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford, 1950). f 

After the discussion the subjects were asked to fill out the F Scale again, 

this time as they believed their partners in the discussion would respond 
to it. 

Earlier investigators had advanced an explanatory proposition which 
accounted for perceptual distortions in the direction of exaggerated and 
extended similarities, on the basis of projection, between high F Scale 
subjects and their discussion partners. This distortion was linked to the 
strong need of these indi viduals to identify with an in-group of superior 
status. Crockett and Meidinger found that high F Scale subjects were no 

more likely than low F Scale subjects to have high assumed similarity 
scores. 
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In other respects the results of the present study were very similar 
to those of the earlier experiments. A possible explanation offered by 
Crockett and Meidinger assumes that, . . agreement with a number 
of F Scale items is characteristic of many fundamentalist and conserva- 
tive social, religious, and political groups in our society . . (Crockett 
and Meidinger, 1956, p. 380) . A high F Scale subject whose social 
experiences have been principally within such groups and who has had 
little experience with outspoken proponents of contradictory views is 
likely to believe that any given person will agree with him unless he has 
direct information to the contrary. Status is again shown, by the results 
obtained by Crockett and Meidinger, to be less effective than perceived 
similarity as a determinant of influence. 

Croner and Willis (1961) investigated the effect of perceived task 
similarity and perceived differences in task competence on the asymmetry 
of influence within dyads. They conducted two experiments in which 
they first induced perceptions of different levels of competence between 
the members of dyads. They then subjected each pair to a judging situa- 
tion which they intended to be perceived as similar to the prior task. In 
the first experiment Croner and Willis were unable to demonstrate asym- 
metry of influence. They attributed this failure to an apparent lack of 
perceived similarity between tasks. 

In their second experiment they introduced a new preliminary task 
and rewrote the instructions to enhance the perceptions of task similarity. 
In the latter experiment asymmetry of influence was demonstrated at a 
high level of significance. They concluded that the interaction of per- 
ceived task similarity and task competence has a crucial effect on the 
amount and direction of social influence. 

Dabbs (1964) predicted that characteristic modes of defense would 
cause different subjects to resist influence from different kinds of com- 
munications. In a three-way factorial design, eighty-eight subjects repre- 
senting high and low self-esteem were exposed to optimistic and pessi- 
mistic communications from communicators who were presented as 
“copers” or “non-copers.” Contrary to the experimenter’s expectations, 
the optimism-pessimism variable produced no effect. However, charac- 
teristics of the communicator interacted with characteristics of subjects to 
produce attitude change. High-esteem subjects were more influenced by 
the coper, while low-esteem subjects were more influenced by the non- 
coper, even though all subjects evaluated the latter unfavorably. Further 
study led to the conclusion that subjects high and low in self-esteem 
were themselves copers and non-copers respectively. Subjects appeared 
to accept persuasive influence from the communicator more comparable 
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to themselves, without regard to their conscious feelings toward him. 
Evidence is provided for the effect of similarity of self-attitudes, both 
perceived and measured, upon the tendency to be influenced. 

An adult model was presented b> Burstein, Stotland, and Zander 
( 1961 ) to groups of grade school children under two different conditions 
In one condition he was described as having a background and other 
attributes of either high or low similarity to those of the children. In 
the other condition the perception of high or low similarity was not in- 
duced. Each of these groups was further subdivided. To one-half of 
each group the mode* described himself as possessing high task ability. 

I o the other half he described himself as having low task ability. To all 
groups he also described some of his task-related preferences. 

These investigators found that perceived similarity in background was 
d.rectly related to the influence of the model upon acceptance of his 
preferences by the subjects. A further finding was that subjects high in 
self-esteem were differentially affected by their perception of the ability 
of the model. High self-esteem subjects were influenced by the high-ability 
model to change their preferences in the direction of increased similarity 
even though he had told them he was not similar in background. How- 
ever, a group of high self-esteem subjects who were exposed to a low- 
ability model lowered their self-evaluation. Where the condition of per- 
ceiv similarity was absent, the task ability of the model was directly 
related to his influence upon the subjects’ acceptance of his preferences 
and upon their projection of their own preferences onto the model 
Under all experimental conditions, low self-esteem subjects seemed not to 
react to the influence of the model to any marked degree. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study are in accord with 
previous 'indings that the relationship between influence and similarity, 
or perceived similarity, of attributes is not a straight-line function. The 
curvilinear relationship demonstrated by previous investigators may more 
appropriately describe influence phenomena. 

Implications of Studies of Similarity for the Counseling Process 

There are apparent contradictions among the results obtained by 
Croner and Willis (1961) and Dabbs (1964), and those of Burstein, 
Stotland, and Zander (1961). Croner and Willis, and Dabbs, found that 
differences in perceived competence produced differences in influent 
by communicators who were perceived as similar to their subjects. On 
the other hand, Burstein, Stotland and Zander were able to produce 
effects of influence only in their high self-esteem subjects, whereas their 
low self-esteem subjects did not respond to influence under any experi- 
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mental condition. The need for more experimental study of die variables 
of self-attitude and perceived similarity as they relate to the influence 
parameter is demonstrated. 

Implicit in the contradictory findings concerning the relative effects 
of self-attitudes and perceived similarity on influence is a suggestion for 
the rehabilitation counselor. Influence is more likely to be predicated 
upon the accurate perception of similarities than upon the awareness of 
discrepancies in abilities, attitudes, beliefs, or feelings. The counselor who 
emphasizes these latter discrepancies is almost certain to alienate rather 
than influence his clients. 



CONFORMITY 

Thibaut and Strickland (1956) found that when the psychological 
set of a group member is to maintain or achieve membership in the 
group, he will respond to increasing degrees of conformity pressure by 
increasing amounts of conformity behavior. 

It was reported by Frye and Bass (1963) that high scorers on a 
scale of social acquiescence, when they were placed in a group problem- 
solving situation, were more prone to accept whatever group decision 
was reached, and to increase in agreement with others during discussion, 
than were subjects who obtained low scores. 

Reitan and Shaw (1964) conducted an experiment to study the 
effects of group membership and sex-composition of the group upon 
conformity to majority judgments of Asch-type stimuli. They found 
group membership to be unrelated to conformity. They suggested that 
this might have been due to the unreliability of their measure of group 
membership. Both >ex and sex-composition of groups were related to 
conformity. Females conformed more than males, and both males and 
females conformed more in mixed-sex than in same-sex groups. 

It was hypothesized by London and Lim (1964) that individual con- 
formity to majority judgments in a small group would increase directly 
with task difficulty and indoctrination instructions. Subjects were given 
the task of selecting the proper response to multiple-choice syllogisms. 
Complexity of the syllogisms was varied. Three types of experimental in- 
structions were used. These were: naive, indoctrination, and immuni- 
zation. 

Analyses of variance indicated that subjects differed significantly 
in their degree of conformity depending on the complexity of the syllo- 
gisms presented to them. Varying the instructions did not induce signifi- 
cant differences between groups. Control groups, members of which per- 
formed the experimental task, did noi differ significantly from each 
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other, but they did differ from die experimental groups which received 
the parallel syllogism types. 

Garai (1964) used an Asch-typc situation widi four experimental 
groups and one control group, each composed of twelve college students. 
The naive subject in each group was confronted with a unanimous 
majority in disagreement with his judgment in twelve of eighteen in- 
stances concerning the seriousness of minor and major offenses. The 
manipulated variable in this study was die nature of appeals to conform 
or to remain independent. Direct appeals were compared with indirect 
appeals disguised as essays presented as a test of “literary evaluation” 
of written answers. 

Garai found that significantly more subjects were swayed toward 
conformity than toward independence in making judgments concerning 
minor offenses. The disguised appeal, although the critical subjects did 
not perceive it as pertinent to the judgmental situation, was significantly 
more effeedve in swaying them toward conformity than the direct appeal. 

In Garai’s experiment, as in that of Steiner and Field (1960) con- 
cerning ambiguity of status, it becomes apparent that an ambiguous 
manipulated variable is more effeedve in influencing the subject’s atti- 
tudes and behavior than is an unambiguous presentation. 

Harper and Tuddenham (1964) tested the hypothesis that a group 
of close mutual friends would yield more to a distorted group norm than 
would a group composed of non-preferred others. On the basis of their 
responses to a sociometric questionnaire, student nurses were assigned to 
groups in an Asch-type social influence experiment. The stimuli were 
simple perceptual problems. Results of the study indicated that yielding 
was unaffected by the emotional composition of the groups. It would 
appear that group influence toward conformity is less a function of inter- 
personal attraction than of individual personality characteristics. 

Linde and Patterson (1964) conducted an experiment to measure 
the effect of severe orthopedic disability upon conformity behavior. The 
purpose of the experiment was to determine whether or not individuals 
who were disabled would yield more to unanimously incorrect confederate 
opinion than would able-bodied men. The Asch technique was employed 
with two control groups and two experimental groups. The control 
groups were either able-bodied or disabled. The experimental groups 
employed confederates whose condition contrasted with that of the naive 
subjects. The data indicate that disabled men yield less to able-bodied 
confederates than they do to disabled confederates. A further finding was 
that there was more conformity in homogeneous groups than in non- 
homogeneous groups. The work of Linde and Patterson indicates that 
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observed similarity of overt characteristics may be influential in inducing 
conforming behavior. 

Two alternative hypotheses were tested by Gorfein (1964) in still 
another Asch-type experiment. The first of these was that the presence 
of a compromise partner in a group-influence attempt at attitude change 
will weaken tire effect of the group. The second hypothesis was that the 
compromise partner will enhance the effect of the group. The latter 
proposition was based on the assumption that a non-unanimous group 
might be more credible to the critical subject. Gorfein found that the 
presence of a partner whose judgments deviated from those of the major- 
ity produced trends in the direction of enhancement of the influence 
attempt. 

The manipulated variable which is rendered ambiguous in this study 
is the state of agreement of the co-communicators concerning the topic 
which is the focus of interaction. Once more ambiguity is shown to be 
an important determinant of influence in interpersonal relationships. 

Implications of Studies of Conformity for the Counseling Process 

The effect of group influence in producing conforming behavior 
has a long history in psychological studies, dating from the early work of 
Sherif (1935) and Asch (1951). The studies reviewed here indicate that 
any one of a number of personality and situational variables may mediate 
the effect of social influence upon conformity. Persons high in measured 
social acquiescence have been found to be especially susceptible to influ- 
ence. Females have been shown, in a particular situation, to yield more 
to group pressures than did males. It is likely that these two phenomena 
are related. The ascribed female role in our society probably leads to a 
higher degree of social acquiescence. One of the studies seems to sup- 
port the interpretation that personality characteristics in general have a 
greater effect on conforming behavior than does interpersonal attraction. 
Another study, dealing with the effect of observed physical disability, 
indicated that an overt communality may contribute to the effect of 
influence on conformity. 

Perhaps the most significant insight to be gained from an analysis 
of this group of papers is that an effect previously unidentified in this 
context accounts for many of the experimental results reported. This 
effect, ambiguity, was found in the manipulation of task difficulty, the 
direct or indirect nature of an influence attempt, and state of agreement 
of members of a group. It would appear that, as the ambiguity of the 
manipulated variable increases, the tendency toward conformity also 
increases. 
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CHANGE 

Festinger and Thibaut (1951) tested the hypotheses that: (a) If 
the group has a property of tending toward uniformity of state, any 
discrepancy among the different parts of the group will give rise to forces 
which will be exerted on parts of the group to change their state in such 
a way as to reestablish uniformity. The strength of these forces will be 
a function of the magnitude of the tendency toward uniformity which 
the group possesses, (b) The force to change exerted on any particular 
part of the group is also a direct function of the discrepancies in state 
between this part and all other parts of the group. 

Undergraduate college students served as subjects in small groups on 
which pressure was exerted for opinion change. These authors found 
that when there was a range of opinion in the group, communications 
tended to be directed toward those members whose opinions were in the 
extremes of the range. The greater the pressure toward uniformity and 
the greater the perception of homogeneous group-composition, the greater 
was the tendency to communicate to those members who held the extreme 

opinions, and the greater was the change toward uniformity which actu- 
ally occurred. 

Stotland and Zander ( 1958) examined the effect of variations in 
strength of social pressures, directed toward lowering of self-evaluations, 
upon the evaluations an individual assigns to the quality of his per- 
formance and abilities after he has failed a task. They concluded that 
strong social pressures, acting upon a person toward lower evaluations, 
cause more lowering in his evaluation of his abilities when the person is 
strongly motivated to keep his evaluations high than when he has little 
motivation to keep these evaluations high. 

From theoretical analyses by Newcomb (1955) and by Festinger 
(1955), Fauquier and Vinacke (1964) derived four hypotheses concern- 
ing the effects of variation in mutual attraction, and in orientation 
toward an issue, upon amount of communication and degree of opinion 
change in dyads. Their hypotheses were: 
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1 . The greater the discrepancy in the orientations of two persons toward an 
object with reference to which they are interacting, the more frequent will be 
their communicative acts. 

II. The greater the attraction between two persons, the more numerous will lie 
their communicative acts. 

III. The greater the discrepancy in the orientations of two persons toward an 
object with reference to which they are interacting, the greater will be their 
resistance to changing opinion toward uniformity. 

IV. The greater the attraction between two persons, the less will be their resistance 
to changing opinion toward uniformity (Fauquier and Vinacke, 1964 , p. 
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Forty pairs of subjects engaged in discussions about their attitudes 
toward the church. High and Low mutual attraction were manipulated 
by alleged matching on a personality scale. Similarity and difference of 
opinion about the church were manipulated by means of the Thurstone 
and Chave Experimental Study of Attitudes Toward the Church (Thur- 
stone and Chave, 1929). The four combinations of these conditions pro- 
duced four experimental groups with ten pairs in each group. 

The results of this experiment provided strong support for the 
hypotheses concerning the relationship between mutuality of attraction 
and number of communicative acts, and that concerning discrepancy in 
orientation toward an issue and resistance to change toward uniformity. 
Hypotheses concerning the relationship between discrepancy in orienta- 
tion and frequency of communicative acts, and that between mutuality 
of attraction and resistance to change were not supported by ihe data. 

Fauquier and Vinacke reached the conclusion that high attraction is 
associated with a high degree of communication, but that opinion change 
toward uniformity is a function, not of attraction, but of discrepancy in 
orientation. Conversely, discrepancy in orientation is associated with 
resistance to change toward uniformity, and positive opinion change is 
associated with similarity of orientation. However, amount of communi- 
cation is a function, not of orientation to an object, but of perceived 
attraction. 

The discovery by Fauquier and Vinacke, that their subjects were not 
more easily influenced by more attractive persons than by less attractive 
persons, is similar to that of Harper and Tuddenham (1964) referred 
to above. These results would appear to have been predictable from 
Newcomb’s (1956) earlier data, discussed in a prior section of this mono- 
graph. The latter investigator found that the correlation between simi- 
larity of attitudes and attraction increased from minimal to high signifi- 
cance through a four-month period of acquaintanceship. 

McGrath (1963) has not specified the nature of the relationship 
between influence and attraction beyond the general assertion that they 
will vary together. These variables do not interact in isolation, however. 
He indicates that other variables exert their effects concurrently. 

French and Raven ( 1959) suggest that if coercive means are used to 
influence an individual, attraction will be decreased and resistance will 
be increased ; if reward is used to reinforce an influence attempt, the 
result will be increased attraction and lowered resistance. Thus it be- 
comes increasingly evident that, even though the variables which inte r act 
to produce influence may be specified, the description of the nature and 
effect oi their interaction is a much more difficult and involved task. 
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In a study cited earlier, Gorfcin (1964) found that the presence in 
a group of a member whose judgment deviated from that of the majority 
tended to enhance the attempt of the group to influence a change of atti- 
tude on the part of the critical subject. The results of Gorfein’s investi- 
gation, like those of the other studies discussed in this section, demon- 
strate that the presence of ambiguity in the interpersonal situation has a 
strong effect on the outcomes of attempts to influence attitudes and 
opinions. The work of Stotland and Zander (1958) demonstrates that 
this is particularly true when the emotional need of the individual who 
is the subject of influence attempts is in the direction of the reduction of 
ambiguity. 

Implications of Studies of Change for the Counseling Process 

It is apparently easy to specify the conditions under which con- 
forming behavior can be produced. However, it seems virtually impossible 
to make a definitive statement concerning the strategy which will bring 
about a change in an attitude or opinion. If the individual’s objective 
is to induce a change in his co-communicator’s attitudes or opinions, he 
is more apt to succeed under conditions of mutual attraction, a high 
degree of co-communicator involvement in the overall goals of the dyad, 
and a strong need on the part of the co-communicator to reduce ambi- 
guity. The use of rewards, if they are available to him, will improve his 
chances of success. If the individual resorts to persuasion or other coer- 
cive measures in the attempt to influence co-communicator opinion, he 
will in all likelihood induce increased resistance to change. Thus it is 
clear that the individual has little direct control over the conditions which 
will produce change in the attitudes or opinions of another person. 

PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 

In their previously cited report, Crockett and Meidinger (1956) 
tested hypotheses of earlier investigators that authoritarians defined as 
high scorers on the California F Scale (Adorno et al., 1950) have a 
strong need to identify with an in-group of superior status which results 
in perceptual distortions. These distortions are supposed to serve the 
function of exaggerating and extending the similarities between them- 
selves and their peers. Crx-kett and Meidinger were not able to confirm 
this hypothesis. They found that high F subjects were no more likely than 
low I subjects to have high assumed similarity scores. 

Smith (1964) divided a sample of authoritarian subjects into high- 
and low -anxiety groups on the basis of performance on the Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 1951). The subjects w'ere then placed in a 
small-group situation involving a forced alliance with a minority-group 
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member. The high-anxious authoritarians yielded significantly more to 
ie majority opinion on a line-judging task than did the members of a 
tontro group. This difference could not be demonstrated for the low- 
anxious authoritarians. The high-anxious group was also differentiated 
from the control group by post-experimental negative attitudes toward 
the minority-group members, as well as in attitudes expressed toward 

T r^ mm t r ^ y a grOUpS ° n 3 Bo ^ ardus - t yP e sc ale. Smith was again unable 
to find such differences for the low-anxious authoritarians. 

, F , BeC i ter ,Li^f 4> administel '«l *e Edwards Personal Preference Scale 
(Edwards, 1959) and the California F Scale (Adorno, et al„ 1950) to 
thirty-nine recently married or engaged couples to test the prediction that 
mean F scores of dyads would correlate positively with Dominance- 
Difference scores. His data disclosed a curvilinear relationship between 
these variables. Couples whose Dominance-Difference scores were in the 
medium range had lower F scores than either high or low Dominance- 
i erence couples. Becker found personality correlates which differen- 
hated among the three groups. He characterized the Low Dominance- 
i erence subjects as socially dependent and extraverted. Medium 
Dominance-Difference dyads tended to be high achievers and socially 
independent, while High Dominance-Diffcrence couples were socially 
dependent and introverted. 

Rim (1964) studied the effect of group discussions on individual 
and group decisions and risk-taking. He found significant relationships 
between risk-taking and two dimensions of personality: radicalism-con- 
servatism and tendermindedness-toughmindedness. Subjects high in 
toughminded ness and average in radicalism-conservatism tended to take 
greater risks on initial decisions. Subjects high in radicalism and tender- 
mindedness shifted more toward willingness to take risks as a result of 
group discussion. Conservative and toughminded subjects tended to 
become more cautious through group discussion. Individuals whose scores 
in both radicalism and tendermindedness were above average had the 
greatest influence on decision-making in group discussions. Implicit in 
Rim s findings is the suggestion that subjects who are high in the per- 
sonality traits of radicalism and tendermindedness are both more readily 
influenced and more influential in final group decisions than are subjects 
who are either toughminded or conservative. 



Implications of Studies of Personality Characteristics 
for the Counseling Process 

Thus, it is seen that personality characteristics do have an effect 
on the influence parameter, as the previously cited study of Harper and 
Tuddenham (1964) would suggest. Frye and Bass (1963) have added 
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further support for this proposition with their findings concerning the 
effect of social acquiescence. However, this effect is not simple and direct, 
but is almost always mediated by that of some other variable. 

The failure of Crockett and Meidinger ( 1956) to relate the tendency 
to be influenced to the personality trait of authoritarianism is illuminated 
by the work of Smith (1964) and of Becker (1964). These latter investi- 
gators have demonstrated that authoritarianism is not a straight-line 
dimension. Its effect on the tendency to influence or be influenced is 
more readily seen when it is studied in conjunction with that of other 
personality variables such as anxiety and social dependence. 

The counselor should be aware of the evidence that there is an 
optimal level of anxiety which can serve as a catalyst in the counseling 
process. An individual who is characterized by rigidity cannot be reached 
therapeutically unless his rigidity is accompanied by anxiety or unless a 
model ate degree of relevant anxiety can be induced. 

The studies reviewed suggest the hypothesis that the counselor’s own 
personality characteristics have a significant bearing upon the flow of 
influence in the dyad. To the extent that he is flexible and open to client 
communication, he will tend to be influenced by the client’s attitudes but 
he will also be more influential in modifying these attitudes. 

SELF-EVALUATION 

In their study cited above, Stotland and Zander (1958) demon- 
strated that self-evaluation is affected by social pressures as a function of 
strength of motivation to maintain a positive evaluation of the self. Sub- 
jects were exposed to a failure situation and subsequent social pressures 
to lower their own evaluation of their performance and abilities. Those 
subjects who were motivated to maintain a high level of self-evaluation 
were more susceptible to the effects of such pressures than were subjects 
who had little motivation to maintain such a level. 

In their study reported under the rubric of similarity, Burstein, Stot- 
land, and Zander (1961) found that subjects high in self-esteem were 
influenced by a high-ability model to change their preferences in the 
direction of increased similarity. A comparable group of subjects who 
were exposed to a low-ability model reacted by lowering their self-evalu- 
ation. However, low self-esteem subjects did not seem to react to the 
influence of the model under either experimental condition. 

In a similar study, also discussed above, Dabbs ( 1964) obtained 
results which, although they do not entirely contradict those of Burstein 
and his associates, do not parallel them. Dabbs’ subjects, whether high 
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or low in self-esteem, were susceptible to the influence of communicators 
whom tney perceived as comparable to themselves. 

Maehr and Mensing (1962) designed a study to test the hypothesis 
that the evaluation expressed by others acts to bring about related 
changes in the individual’s self-concept. Their results indicated that the 
approving and disapproving reactions of significant others were followed 
by corresponding increases and decreases in subjects’ evaluations of them- 
selves. This research is a replication of an earlier study by Videbeck 
(1960). The findings contradict those of Videbeck in only one major 
respect. The latter author had found disapproval to produce a greater 
absolute change upon self-regard than did approval. In both investiga- 
tions the variable of social approval -social disapproval was manipulated 
along the dimension of relevance. Both demonstrated that the influence 
of this variable upon self-regard diminished as its relevance decreased. 

An experiment by Cox and Bauer (1964) was designed to study the 
relationship between success in persuasion and self-confidence in the 
objects of attempts to persuade. These authors note that repeated investi- 
gations have demonstrated a relationship between low self-esteem and 
persuasibility in males, but that this finding has not held for females. 
They also report an established finding that low self-confidence with 
respect to a specific influence situation is related to persuasibility in both 
males and females. They direct attention to the different kinds of ex- 
planations which have been advanced to account for these relationships 
under the different conditions of generalized and specific low self-confi- 
dence. In the former instance explanations have usually focused upon 
ego-defense. In the latter, they have been centered upon problem-solving. 

Cox and Bauer were interested in what happens when both general- 
ized and specific self-confidence are studied in relation to the same influ- 
ence situation. They found that, in a female population, there is a cur- 
vilinear relationship between persuasibility and both specific and general- 
ized self-confidence. On the strength of these results, they suggest that 
the linear relationship previously found among male subjects also requires 
re-examination. The crucial aspect of the relationship between self- 
esteem and the propensity to be influenced appears to be the need for 
high self-esteem rather than a demonstrable condition of high or low 
self-esteem. This need may be related to either high or low self-esteem. 
Cox and Bauer (1964) did not vary the ambiguity of the task situation 
in their study. The results obtained by London and Lim (1964) suggest 
that the effect of task ambiguity may be significant in determining the 
tendency to yield to influence. 
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Implications of Studies of Self-Evaluation for the 
Counseling Process 

The importance of the foregoing studies for the counselor lies in the 
empirical demonstration that a need for high self-esteem makes the 
individual susceptible to influence The person who is seeking to exert 
influence cannot assume that this need will be equally strong in all of his 
co-communicators. However, where it exists, rewarding the need for 
lgh self-esteem will open up opportunities for influence. If the object of 
influence attempts is not helped to fulfill this need, the probability of 

urther interaction and consequently the probability of exerting influence 
may be reduced. 

If an individual has established himself as a significant figure in the 
i e space of another person, his behavior will influence that other’s self- 
evaluation. If he has not, his influence attempts will be irrelevant. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has been devoted to a review of investigations into the 
ettects of the numerous variables which interact to establish and maintain 
the influence of a social agent upon an individual. These studies appear 
to support the position of French and Raven (1959) that influence is a 
resultant of multiple psychological forces operating in a dyadic relation- 
ship. McGrath (1963) also takes the position that influence is the 

product of the interaction of many attitudinal, situational, and process 
variables. 

Individual studies reported here have been categorized arbitrarily. 
There is much overlapping and a given piece of research may be found to 
fit equally well into one or more of the chosen categories. The topics 
under which reports have been summarized are: status, similarity, con- 
formity, change, personality characteristics, and self-evaluation. Each of 
these variables has been shown, in several instances, to have an effect upon 
the tendency to influence or be influenced. More significantly, it has 
been demonstrated that they do not operate independently. As McGrath 
has stated repeatedly, the finding most worthy of note is the interde- 
pendence of parameters, and variables within these parameters, which 
constitute the area of interpersonal relationships. 

The majority of the research reported in this review of the parameter 
of i luence has dealt with referent power, in French and Raven’s (1959) 
terminology. Some few studies have utilized expert power or reward 
power. Schein (1960) is one of the few workers in this area who has 
dealt with coercive power. He has demonstrated that, under appropriate 
management, such power comes to be perceived as legitimate. As has 
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been noted above, Cartwright (1959) deplores me lack of investigation 
of the more naked forms of power. It is not surprising, however, in a 
social order in which research workers are criticized for such relatively 
minor ethical deviations as deception of subjects, that experiments which 
would directly compare the effects of coercion with those achieved 
through the use of more subtle modes of power are avoided. 

An interpretation, which appears to be supported by the results of 
many of the investigations reviewed in this section, is that an underlying 
phenomenon in many successful influence attempts is ihe ambiguity of 
the manipulated variable. More than twenty years ago, Luchins (1945) 
demonstrated that the more vague or indefinite a stimulus object, the 
more a response to that object was subject to the influence of group pres- 
sure or suggestion. Thrasher (1954) also found that subjects placed 
more reliance on social factors as the stimulus situation in his study be- 
came more ambiguous. Schein (1960), in the development of his theory 
of influence based on social alienation, has described the Chinese Com- 
munist technique of reduction of interpersonal cues. This process rendered 
their prisoners’ situation ambiguous. However, the pervasive effect of 
ambiguity does not appear to have been recognized by most investigators 
of the pa»ameter of influence. 

Implications of Studies of Influence for the Counseling Process 

There appear to be three sources of influence in initial dyadic inter- 
actions which are available to the person who aspires to wield influence. 
These are ascribed status; a pleasant, interested and supportive manner; 
and qualities of flexibility and openness to communication. There are four 
characteristics of the objects of influence attempts which contribute to 
the probability that the person who aspires to wield influence in initial 
interaction will be successful. These characteristics are: a moderate level 
of anxiety, a need to enhance self-esteem, a strong need to reduce am- 
biguity, and perceived similarity of attitudes. 

These same object characteristics are important in the maintenance 
of irfluence, but the sources of influence on which the wielder of influence 
must rely are somewhat different. In an established relationship, ascribed 
status is no longer a viable source of influence. The individual, to main- 
tain high status, must demonstrate task competence. However, if demon- 
strated task competence leads to a perceived discrepancy in status, the 
individual will lose this source of influence. As French and Raven f <959) 
have pointed out, power which is used outside the range of power reduces 
power. It appears then that the aspirant to influence must maintain an 
ambiguous role with respect to task competence. His influence is further 






strengthened if he can also maintain the ambiguity of the interpersonal 
situation. Similarity of attitudes and flexibility are as important in the 
maintenance of influence, as they are in its initiation. If the individual 
becomes a significant figure in the life space of the other, his potentiality 
for influence will be enhanced. 

Cartwright (1959) has stated that psychologists have shied away 
from the study of power. Those investigators who have dealt with this 
variable have treated what Cartwright refers to as its softer aspects. 
Many individuals who engage in helping relationships go so far as to 
disclaim the possession of power or influence in the lives of their clients. 
This disclaimer is not supported by the empirical evidence. In any inter- 
personal relationship the three interdependent parameters of influence, 
attraction, and interaction do appear to operate. Counselors must recog- 
nize that they have tne capability of influencing clients’ attitudes; opin- 
ions, judgments; decisions; and, ultimately, their value processes. 

The cold, hard fact is that the effective counselor does have influ- 
ence. He cannot escape the use of his influence, consciously or unwit- 
tingly, to intervene in the life processes of his clients. This raises serious 
moral issues. First, toward what goals is his influence to be directed? 
Second, whose is the right to establish these go^'s — client, counselor, 
agency, society? It is not intended to offer answer co these issues. It is 
doubtful that ultimate answers can be found. A value judgment, grow- 
ing out of interpretation of the evidence, is that the counselor must be 
completely aware of the influence which accrues to his position in society. 
Further, each counselor must decide for himself whose goals he w 1 
further. No one else can assume this ethical responsibility for him. 
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IV 

THE INTERACTION PARAMETER 

Sears (1951) has deplored the fact that, although psychologists have 
professed concern with the effects of social influences on the individual, 
they have chosen as the subject matter of their investigations the behavior 
of a person out of his social and interpersonal context. Sears has called 
for the development of a theoretical system which would deal with indi- 
vidual and social behavior in combination. He points out that some 
sociological theorists have been accustomed to deal with concepts such 
as that of the interactive process, and that a very few psychologists have 
begun to move in the direction of the development i f combining princi- 
ples. He states that the majority of psychologists, however, have sought 
monadic laws, and that they have developed these “. . . with reference 
to a monadic unit of behavior” (Sears, 1951, p. 479) . 

THEORIES OF INTERACTION 

As he continues to develop his argument for a theoretical framework 
which deals with individual and social behavior together, Sears states 
that the basic events to which a viable theory of human behavior must 
have reference are actions. He expresses concern about the condition 
of obscurity not to say obscurantism — which has befallen the concept 
of dynamism as a result of the variety of meanings which have come to 
be associated with it through its use at the hands of psychological theor- 
ists. He contends that many modern psychological systems which are 
acclaimed as dynamic are in reality trait-based or need-based, and that 
a concept which must be included in the formulation of a truly dynamic 
theory is that of change. 

Sears postulates two kinds of changes in behavior. One of these is 
ongoing action, for which he proposes the designation, performance. The 
other is learning, or acquisition. A prerequisite to the prediction of action 
is knowledge concerning the individual’s potentialities for action. Further, 
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tialities for action are specified. He requires that the description of these 
characteristics be in terms of the dyadic relationship in which behavior 
occurs. He arrives at the conclusion that it is only within the context 
of the individual characteristics of those others with whom a person inter- 
acts that his own characteristics can be adequately conceptualized. 

Returning to his consideration of the two aspects of change in a 
dynamic theory, Sears points out that when personality factors are treated 
as the antecedents of behavior, it is from consideration of ongoing action 
that the pertinent theoretical formulations will arise. Howe.er, when 
personality development is considered as the consequent of behavior, 
appropriate theoretical principles will be derived from the study of learn- 
ing. He calls attention to the difficulty, in such a context, of successfully 
differentiating between cause and effect and suggests that one possible 
solution is a careful measurement and partialing out of the influence of 
the primary person’s contribution to the dyadic relationship before 
attempting to relate the antecedent behavior of the other to the con- 
sequent behavior of the primary person. 

Sears summarizes his concept of the most useful direction for a 
theory of individual and social behavior by stressing that it should have: 

...the following properties: its basic reference events must be actions; it must 
combine congruently both monadic and diadic events; it must account for both 
ongoing action and learning; it must provide a description of personality couched 
in terms of potentiality for action; and it must provide principles of personality 
development in terms of changes in potentiality for action (Seari, 1951, p. 482). 

The development of group theory is the context for much of the 
significant work dealing with interaction. This is the frame of reference 
for Stogdill s (1959) analysis of the interaction parameter. As a conse- 
quence of the direction of his emphasis, the other interdependent elements 
with which he deals are not the same as those proposed by McGrath 
(1963) and others for the analysis of interpersonal relationships. How- 
ever, his view of the nature of interaction is most relevant for and per- 
tinent to the purposes of this review. 

Stogdill begins his examination of the parameter of interaction with 
the disarmingly simple statement that: 

Social interaction requires the presence of two or more individuals who are re- 
sponding to each other. Although it is based upon the behaviors of individuals, 
it is not a characteristic of individuals. Social interaction is an interpersonal 
rather than a personal characteristic of behavior. It takes place in a group situa- 
tion. In fact, interaction may be regarded as the essential concept for a definition 
of social groups (Stogdill, 1959, p. 17). 

He proceeds to define the group in terms of interaction. A group 
may be regarded as an open interaction system in which actions deter- 
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mine die structure of the system and successive interactions exert coequal 
effects upon the identity of the system. 

He defines interaction, within the framework of this definition of 
the group, as the reaction of each member to the other, in a system com- 
posed of two members, such that the response of each is a reaction to the 
behavior of the other. An open system is defined as one in which mem- 
bers may leave or enter without destroying the system, as long as inter- 
action is maintained. By structure, he means a differentiation or ordering 
of the system which assures that each member and his reactions are 
separate and distinct from each other member and his reactions. Identity 
may be defined as the probability that a system will be recognized as the 
same group through repeated observations, as a result of continuity of 
interaction. 

As a unit of analysis, interaction is composed of actions and reac- 
tions. Stogdill points out the necessity to distinguish between reaction 
and interaction. The former is a one-way process. The latter is a process 
which involves the reciprocal reactions of two or more persons. The 
interaction ot two persons must be capable of expression as a logical 
identity, regardless of the direction of regard, while the reaction of each 
member of the dyad may be totally different. 

The members of a group are not likely to think of that group in 
abstract terms relating to its structure. Rather, they tend to perceive 
the group as made up of individuals. In larger groups, the individual’s 
perceptions are apt to be limited to the members of the subgroup to 
which he belongs. As Stogdill suggests, it should not be surprising that 
perception becomes so personalized . . when it is realized that face- 
to-face interaction is an immediate, involving, and often demanding 
process . . (Stogdill, 1959, p. 21). The perception of the organiza- 
tion as an abstract process and structure is often obscure,! by this im- 
mediate, personalized experience. 

In Stogdill’s formulation, descriptions of the personal characteristics 
of members of a group, although they may constitute an important set 
of facts about the group, do not describe the behaviors and interactions 
which identify it as a group. The group is identified by the successive 
interactions which give the system temporal continuity. There is inter- 
action only so long as there are actions and reactions. If there are not 
reactions of members to each other there is no interaction. Interactional 
stability based upon a substructure of constant change is the hallmark of 
a group. 

Although interaction is not a characteristic of individuals, individ- 
uals differ in their capacity or inclination to interact. They also differ in 
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appears to denote the quantitative aspect of relationship, while intimacy 
reflects its intensity. The primacy of an interaction is also influential. 
An individual is most likely to interact with the first person he meets in 

a group, to the probable exclusion of interaction with other members of 
the group. 

Bass is interested in the potentiality for interaction as it relates to 
the effectiveness of groups. He starts from the assumption that the 
greater the interaction potential as witnessed in the variables discussed 
above, the greater is the probability that the group will become effective. 
He concludes that group effectiveness is related to the potentialities for 
interaction. Further, interaction potential is related to complexity, which 
is a function of group size, propinquity, communicability, intimacy and 
familiarity, similarity, mutual esteem, attraction, and personality charac- 
teristics of individual group members. Other investigators (Homans, 
1950, 1961, Newcomb, 1956; Schein, 1960) have also identified many of 
these variables as exerting effects upon interaction. 

In introducing the interaction parameter in h?s theoretical formula- 
tion, McGrath (1963) reaffirms that there appear to be individual differ- 
ences in the predisposition to participate in interpersonal situations — 
to interact or to respond to overtures toward interactive behavior. He 
emphasizes, again, the interdependence of the interaction, attraction, and 
influence parameters. He arrives at the conclusion with Sears (1951), 
Stodgill (1959), and Bass (1960) that the tendency to interact should be 
dealt with as an aspect of the dynamic relationship between persons as 
well as a trait of the individual. 

It appears that experimental studies of dyadic interaction require 
the introduction of a task variable. Otherwise, the subjects tend not to 
become involved in the experimental situation. This has not seemed to be 
a necessary condition for effective study of interpersonal attraction or 
influence. Although this review is not primarily concerned with the task 
variable, several of the investigations reported in the following pages deal 
with the interaction of individuals in task-Oiiented situations. 

The nature of the task assigned to the members of the group under 
study is frequently the independent variable. Again, it may be a specific 
personality characteristic which is manipulated. A third kind of variable 
which is often treated as the independent variable is group structure. In 
the course of this review it has become apparent that investigators seldom 
treat the interaction itself as the manipulated variable. A possible explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is that it is easier to deal with stable factors in 
interpersonal relationships than with aspects of change. However, in some 
of the Asch-type studies there is manipulation of interaction. 
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On" T a ■ m ° d ' fiCation of the interaction of co-communicatois. 
One inch study ,s that in which Bieri (1953) investigated the proposi- 
.on tl.at constructive interaction would produce changes in the perception 
of others in the direction of increased similarity to the self. 

twenty-six pairs of students in the beginning undergraduate course 
... psychology at Ohio State Univemity were the subiects for Bieri’s 
stu y. The mammy ol the members of these same-sex dyads were total 
s rangers, while a lew were casual acquaintances. Half of these pairs were 
assigned to an experimental group, and the other half became controls. 

unng the first phase of the exper iment each subject was seated so that 
he could not see the other member of the dyad without turning. While 
seated m thrs position the subject completed a multiple-choice version 
ot the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study (Rosenzweig, 1947) first in 

accordance with own feelings and then as he thought the other member 
ot the pair had done. 

The experimental condition was the extent of interaction between 
the members of the dyad. In the second phase of the study the experi- 
menta pairs were placed in a free-expression interaction situation for 
twenty minutes. This situation was controlled by the investigator only 
to the extent that he specified the topics for their discussion. In this 
phase, the control pairs remained seated with their backs to each other 
an reacted individually to the same stimuli. For the control subjects 
directions were given in the singular and responses were written. The 
time allotted to these subjects was the same as for the experimental pairs. 

In the final phase of this experiment the control pairs remained 
seated, and the experimental pairs were again seated, with their backs 
to each other. Each subject repeated the Picture-F.ustration Study as 
he thought his partner had done. 

Bien found a significant increase in perception of similarity to self 
in comparing the pre- and post-test responses of the experimental group. 

here was no such increase for the control group. He concluded that 
constructive interaction will produce changes in the perception of the 
other person in the direction of increased similarity. 

This experiment of Bieri, which involved a comparison of the condi- 
tions of interaction and no interaction, offers empirical evidence in sup- 
port of the postulate of Schein (1960) that the control of interaction is 

crucial m determining the effectiveness and outcomes of interpersonal 
relationships. 
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SIMILARITY 

In an experiment by friandis (I960), two hypotheses concerning 
the effect of interpersonal similarity on communication effectiveness were 
tested. The first hypothesis was that the greater the communication 
similarity between co-communicators, the more effective will be the com- 
munication between them. Communication similarity was operationally 
defined as rated similarity in language usage. The second hypothesis was 
that the greater the attribute similarity between two persons, the more 
effective will be the communication between them. Attribute similarity 
was defined as similarity in language used in describing judgments of 
events which were common in the experiences of the judges. 

Forty male undergraduate students who were at class average in 
achievement were randomly paired. Each subject was presented with six 
standard pictures and given the task of describing the attributes of these 
stimulus pictures. On the basis of a previously established rating system 
derived from Osgood’s Semantic Differential (Osgood et al., 1S57), each 
pair was given a score reflecting the cognitive similarity of its members. 
Two raters were used in this scoring, and high inter-rater reliabilities 
were obtained. In the context of this study cognitive similarity refers to 
similarity in the ascription of attributes to the stimulus pictures. 

In the second phase of the experiment the members of each dyad 
were seated opposite each other at a table, with an opaque partition be- 
tween them. Each pair played six games. In each game each partner was 
given two pictures, one matching and one different. Their task was to 
discover which was the common picture within a time limit of twelve 

minutes. This was to be done by the transmission of messages consisting 
of adjectives. 

The games were played under three conditions which were com- 
pletely counterbalanced. The first was a free-list condition in which sub- 
jects were allowed to use in their messages any adjectives they chose. In 
the second condition the co-communicators were required to use adjec- 
tives from a common list. In the third condition, partners were required 
to use adjectives from lists which differed in meaning across Osgood’s 
(Osgood et al., 1957) dimensions of intensity, activity, and evaluation. 

In this phase scores for communication similarity were assigned to each 
dyad on the basis of the messages transmitted. These scores were obtained 
in the same way as were the scores for attribute similarity in the first 
phase. In a like manner, scores for communication effectiveness were 
obtained. Again, high inter-rater reliabilities were achieved for both 
dimensions. 
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Both of the hypotheses were supported by the experimental findings. 
The greater the attribute similarity, the greater the communication effec- 
tiveness in the dyad. Also, the greater the communication similarity, the 
greater the communication effectiveness. A further finding was that the 
two kinds of similarity are unrelated. Triandis (1960) concluded that 
attribute similarity involves perceptual categories that are not involved in 
communication similarity. He also concluded that it is desirable for co- 
communicators to use the same dimensions when they attempt to com- 
municate, but that this is not a limiting condition for communication, 
because minimum communication can take place even when co-com- 
municators use different language (in this experiment, different adjec- 
tive lists) . 

From the results of this research, Triandis (1960) suggests that 
Newcomb’s (1950) hypothesis should be modified. Newcomb hypothe- 
sized that “. . . the important thing about a group’s norms ... is that 
they make possible communication among its members. People can 
interact without any common body of norms, but they cannot communi- 
cate in the sense of sharing meanings through their interaction . . .” 
(Newcomb, 1950, p. 267). Triandis contends that, based upon his data, 
a more correct statement might be: . . Some communication almost 

always takes place when two persons interac., but the effectiveness of 
their communication is greater when they share common norms . . .” 
(Triandis, 1960, p. 181). 

Implications of Studies of Similarity for the Counseling Process 

The importance of these findings and conclusions for the counseling 
process is that attribute and communication similarity do partially deter- 
mine the effectiveness of interaction. Further, the fact that some mean- 
ingful communication almost always takes place when co-communicators 
interact is of special importance. This fact would suggest that, in the 
counseling process, even minimal interaction is better than none. 

GROUP STRUCTURE 

Bovard (1951) studied the effect of differences in group structure 
on the production of interpersonal affect. Two pairs of matched class- 
room groups were established, each consisting of one group-centered 
unit and one leader-centered unit. The question which was examined 
was whether the group-centered process, in which verbal interaction was 
maximized, would produce a higher level of interpersonal affect than the 
leader-centered process, in which verbal intei action was minimized. The 
investigator devised a rating scale for the measurement of interpersonal 
affect. He found a greater degree of verbal interaction in the group- 
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centered units than in the matched leader-centered units. There was also 
a significantly higher rating of interpersonal affect in the former than 
in die latter units, whether this was considered in terms of averages for 
individuals or in terms of the group as a whole. The factor most clearly 

related to this finding was the high level of verbal interaction in the 
group-centered units. 

In a subsequent study, Bovard (1956) obtained additional support for 
the proposition that verbal interaction stimulates positive feelings among 
members of small groups, both for individuals and for the group as a 
whole. He found that the liking of one member for another is deter- 
mined by the amount of interaction between them, and that group attrac- 
tion increases with an increase in the liking of one member for another. 

Motivational factors in dyadic interaction were investigated by Zim- 
mer (1956). Subjects were airmen who indicated their positive and 
negative choices for work relationships from among the members of the 
five- to ten-man groups to which they were assigned. Pooled rankings by 
fellow group members yielded measures of subjects’ behavior tendencies. 

ree hypotheses were tested for both harmonious and uncongenial 
groups: (a) no relationship exists between behavior tendencies of subject 
an object, (b) no relationship exists between subject’s perception of 
self and his perception of object; (c) no relationship exists between 
the deviation of subject’s perception of self from the group consensus 
and the behavior tendencies of object. None of the hypotheses were 
rejected for either kind of group. However, Zimmer found a trend toward 
rt reater disparity in behavior tendencies between members of uncongenial 
dyads than between members of harmonious dyads. 

A study of the effect of differential group structure on interaction 
was conducted by Altman and McGinnies (1960). They established 
six-member discussion groups, five each of five different compositions. 
The composition of the groups was varied on the dimension of homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity of ethnocentrism. Group assignments were made 

on the basis of performance on the California Ethnocentrism Scale 
(Adorno ei al., 1950) . 

Each six-man group viewed and discussed a film dealing with gen- 
eral problems of ethnic minorities and then completed a questionnaire 
which measured aspects of interpersonal perception. Altman and McGin- 
nies found no clear-cut or simple effects of group structure. However, 
they concluded that there is a linkage between interpersonal perception 
and discussion behavior. Those group members who perceived others’ 
attitudes most accurately participated more actively in discussion than 
did those whose perceptions of others’ attitudes were inaccurate. The 
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attributable to the possibility that even the most heterogeneous of thei, 
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interim deVe, ° pment ° f int ra-group cooperation under conditions ol 
inter-group competition was the subject of a study by Vinacke (1964) 
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" P avo,e a * to ,ts course of action and a vote as to the distribu- 

! ° "". nnlngs Thcre were three conditions of power allocation. In 

this experiment the triads reached consensus without regard to power 
differences in a high proportion of trials. Vinacke concluded that the 
significant factors which differentiated winning from losing groups were 
efficiency m dec,s,on-rnakm g and skill in performing the experimental 
task. It would appear that differences between the outcomes of this and 
previous, studies of a similar nature may be attributed to recognition by 
tnacke s subjects of the mutual advantage to be gained through coopera- 
tion, or, in Caplow s ( 1956) term, coalition. 

Implications of Studies of Group Structure for the 
Counseling Process 

The implication of Bovard’s findings is that an authority-dominated 
relationship will minimize interaction and, as a consequence, limit the 
potential evel of mutual attraction. If the relationship is dyad-centered, 
tha is tf shared goals are the focus of interaction, the possibility of 
mutual attraction will be enhanced. In turn, the probability of the 
accomplishment of shared goals will be increased. 

In the rehabilitation process .here is a greater problem for the coun- 
selor because ,n general, neither he nor the client can choo* the pemon 
with whom he wishes to work. The counselor should be cautioned against 
using perceived disparity as a basis for rejecting applicants for services, 
rhis might prove to be a false basis for selection because it could lead 
to the rejection of applicants who have the greatest need and/or the 
greatest potential for rehabilitation. A genera'ization from this may be 
that neither has to like the other; their shared task is the rehabilitation 
of the client. Mutual attraction may enhance the probability that they 
will accomplish this task, but it cannot be a necessary condition. It has 
been emphasized before that it is not the counselor’s duty to like every- 
one, but to seek out the similarities which can serve as a basis for genuine 
attraction. ” 
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PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 

An experiment was performed by Gordon ( 1957 ) to test .t, t. u 
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Gordon found that sensitizers are less apt to assume similarity be- 
tween self and partner than are either repressors or neutrals, who were 
not different from each other in this regard. Differences in assumed 
similarity were not related to differerces in the characteristics of pre- 
dicted persons. Differences among these three groups in the tendency 
to assume similarity were enhanced by the presence of the predicted 
person. Change in assumed similarity responses was not associated with 
the set to predict. Gordon concluded that differences in the assumed 
similarity response set are a function of differences in personality char- 
acteristics, and that this set or response potential is more clearly acti- 
vated when the predicted person is physically present. However, differ- 
ences in the predicted person, or in motivational conditions, do not act 
to modi 'y the assumed similarity response set. 

Altrocchi, Parsons, and Dickoff (1960) conducted a study of changes 
in the discrepancy between self-concept and the concept of the ideal self 
in sensitizers and repressors as a result of a training experience which 
emphasized psychotherapeutic interpersonal interaction. Altrocchi and 
his associates used a different criterion measure than did Gordon (1959). 
They used performance on the MMPI as a means of differentiation be- 
tween sensitizers and repressors. 

The experimental group in this investigation consisted of eighty-eight 
senior nursing students at the Duke University School of Nursing in 
the academic year 1956-1957. A cross-validation group was comprised 
of sixty-four senior nursing students in the following year. In each year, 
the fifteen subjects with the highest positive scores were called repressors 
and the fifteen subjects with the highest negative scores were called sensi- 
tizers. A middle group of fifteen subjects was included for comparison 
purposes. Leary’s Interpersonal Check List (Leary, 1957) was used as a 
measure of self-ideal discrepancy. 

Three hypotheses were tested: (a) repressors manifest smaller self- 
ideal discrepancies than sensitizers; (b) as a result of training focusing on 
psychotherapeutic interpersonal interaction, the self-ideal discrepancies o 
repressors increase and the discrepancies of sensitizers decrease; (c) as a 
result of training focusing on psychotherapeutic interpersonal interaction, 

subjects’ self-ideal discrepancies decrease. 

The first hypothesis was supported in both the experimental group 
and the cross-validation group. Repressors had much smaller self-ideal 
discrepancies than sensitizers not only before, but also after training. 
In each comparison, the middle group fell between the repressors and the 
sensitizers. The second hypothesis, concerning differential change as a 
result of training, was not supported in either group. Altrocchi and his 
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A study by Sinelser (1961) compared problem-solving achievement 
and interpersonal perception in dyads composed of dominant and sub- 
missive males. The general proposition under consideration was that 
dyads made up of different combinations of dominant and/or submissive 
individuals differ in achievement as a function of the kind of combination 
and of the presence or absence of assigned roles. It was further proposed 
that the relative success of specified pairings could be predicted on the 
basis of personality theory. Hypotheses were derived from Sullivan’s 
(1953) general assumption that modes of relating are chosen by indi- 
viduals on the basis of their utility for maintaining anxiety at a minimum 
level. The further assumption was made that achievement should be 
greater in dyads in which members are permitted to relate to each other 
in their habitual manner than in dyads in which anxiety-inducing roles 
are imposed on members. 

Seven different combinations of subject characteristics and role 
assignments were established. These involved the pairing of dominant 
and submissive subjects in three different arrangements of assigned 
roles: (a) dominant subject assigned dominant role, submissive subject 
assigned submissive role; (b) dominant subject assigned submissive role, 
submissive subject assigned dominant role; and (c) no role assignment. 
There were two combinations of dominant subjects and two of submis- 
sive subjects. These were under the conditions of either role assignment 
(dominant-submissive) or no role assignment. The sample used in the 
study was composed of 140 subjects, ten pairs in each combination, drawn 
from a pool of 748 military and air science students who volunteered to 
participate. Selection was based on scores obtained on the California 
Psychological Inventory (Gough, 1957). Subjects whose scores were ap- 
proximately one standard deviation above or below the mean for the 
total sample of volunteers were defined as dominant cr submissive, re- 
spectively. 

Smelser hypothesized a rank-ordering of these seven group-types, in 
achievement in a cooperative problem-solving situation, based on the 
assumption, mentioned above, concerning modes of relating and their 
effect on task achievement. He predicted that a dominant-submissive 
pair with compatible role assignments would achieve best, followed by a 
like pair with no role assignments. Next would be a dominant-dominant 
pair with assigned dominant and submissive roles; a submissive-submissive 
pair with assigned dominant and submissive roles; a dominant-dominant 
pair without role assignments; a submissive-submissive pair without role 
assignments; and, finally, a pair in which the dominant subject was given 
a submissive role assignment while the submissive subject was given a 
dominant role assignment. 
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Pairs of subjects had the task of coordinating the movement of two 
individually controlled model trains in opposite directions in a closed 
track system. Their goal was the achievement of as many mutually com- 
plete circuits of the track as possible in each of six three-minute trials. 
Following the completion of this task, each subject completed the Inter- 
personal Check List (Leary, 195*7) as he saw himself and as he saw his 
partner. 

An empirical rank ordering of the seven group-types agreed with 
that hypothesized by Smelser with the exception of the dominant-sub- 
missive dyad without role assignment. This pair, predicted to be second 
highest in achievement, actually ranked third lowest. Smelser attributed 
this difference between predicted and achieved results in part, to the 
higher aspiration level of dominant subjects. Two groups of paired 
dominant subjects achieved higher scores than had been predicted. By 
the last trial all groups were performing at virtually the same level, so 
that differences in sum scores were a function of the number of trials 
which groups required to reach a high level of achievement. The factors 
related to early attainment of high achievement were the relative domi- 
nance of partners and the assignment of roles. 

Smelser’s study is very revealing of the complexity of the interaction 
between variables such as personality characteristics, perception of others, 
task difficulty, and the motivation potential of the task situation, in their 
effect upon interpersonal behavior in the dyad. As he concludes, con- 
gruence between habitual patterns of interactive behavior and assigned 
role behavior, and complementarity of habitual patterns of behavior 
within dyads are influential in determining effectiveness in cooperative 
endeavor. 

In a study of the relationship between teacher needs and classroom 
behavior, Wallen, Travers, Reid, and Wodtke (1963) delineated the 
classroom behaviors of elementary school teachers and assessed their pre- 
dictability by two techniques. Two samples of teachers were drawn, one 
from an urban school district and the other from schools representing 
a suburban and semi-rural district. The achievement, affiliation, control 
and recognition behaviors of the two samples of teachers were assessed 
by paper and pencil measures of need and by direct observation of 
teacher-pupil interaction by trained judges during a classroom activity 
period. 

Among the findings, one of particular interest for this review was 
a significant positive correlation between Control need, as measured by 
the Teacher Preference Schedule developed by Stern and Masling 
(1958), and controlling behavior of teachers, as rated by trained judges 
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focusing on the dyadic interaction of teachers and pupils. From these 
data, the interpretation may be made that personality characteristics do 
exert an influence on the type of interaction in which the person chooses 
to engage. 

Stimpson and Bass (1964) undertook an investigation of the effect 
of differences in interpersonal orientation upon behavior in dyads. On 
the basis of the results of prior studies (Bass, 1962a; Bass and Dunte- 
man, 1963; Bass, Frye, Dunteman, Vadulich, and Wambach, 1963; Kan- 
fer, Bass and Guyett, 1963) Bass established three categories of reaction 
to interpersonal situations. These are: (a) self-orient.ation, in which the 
person manifests primary concern with himself, often to the exclusion of 
concern with the needs of his co-workers or with the job to be done; 
(b) interaction orientation, in which the main interest of the individual 
is the maintenance of superficially harmonious relationships and group 
activity without regard to task accomplishment; (c) task orientation, in 
which emphasis is placed upon problem-solving, working persistently, and 
completing the job. 

In the study under consideration, Stimpson and Bass selected groups 
of students, on the basis of performance on the Orientation Inventory 
(Bass, 1962b), representing these three categories. The criterion for 
selection was placement in the top quartile on the critical scale and below 
the median on the other two scales of the inventory. The study sample 
included fifteen self-oriented, fifteen task-oriented, and fifteen interaction- 
oriented subjects. All possible combinations of the three orientations 
were paired in a Graeco-Latin square, to eliminate period and order 
effects. Each subject took three regular class examinations. In each step 
of the experiment, the subject responded to the test questions alone, met 
with a partner co discuss the questions, and then took the examination 
again. 

The results of this study which are of particular concern in the pres- 
ent review concern the differential effects of the three orientations upon 
dyadic interaction. Stimpson and Bass found that, regardless of the orien- 
tation of the other partner, dyads containing a task-oriented subject 
coalesced most, while dyads containing an interaction-oriented subject 
coalesced least. Interaction oriented subjects also allowed less successful 
leadership to take place, cxused their partners to feel less responsibility 
for group decisions, elicited less participation from their partners, and 
caused their partners to experience more conflict in the dyadic situation, 
than did subjects with either task- or self-orientations. 

Stimpson and Bass point out that, under the conditions of their 
experiment, their findings fit well with the expectations growing out of 
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their definitions of the self-, task-, and interaction-orientations. They 
emphasize the significance of the task in determining the effect of orien- 
tation. They cite Campbell’s (1961) study in which dyads engaged in 
ambiguous tasks, the outcome of which had no bearing on their academic 
standing. In this experiment, Campbell found that it was the interaction- 
oriented members of dyads who were most favored as partners and who 
were least likely to produce conflicts in the task situation. 

Implications of Studies of Personality Characteristics 
for the Counseling Process 

The significance which is to be gleaned from this group of studies 
concerned with personality characteristics is that, while individual traits 
do contribute to the nature and quality of the dyadic interaction, it is 
primarily in combination with other variables that these produce' their 
effects. For example, Gordon’s (1957, 1959) data suggest that the per- 
son s predictions of the other will be more objective if they are made in 
the other s absence than if they are made in his presence, regardless of 
the personality characteristics of either. From the work of AJtrocchi and 
his associates, the implication can be drawn that an intensive interper- 
sonal experience, even though it is psychotherapeutically oriented, will 
not necessarily produce personality changes. Most theorists would sug- 
gest that an essential ingredient for the production of such changes is 
a felt need and desire on the part of the client to change. 

If the interaction situation permits the co-communicators to carry 
on in their habitual role patterns, and if these are mutually compatible, 
the dyad will attain its shared goals with smaller amounts of interaction 
than if the roles required of them are individually and mutually incom- 
patible. 

Stimpson and Bass studied the differential effect of self-, task-, and 
interaction-orientations on coalescence in dyads. Their results lead to 
conclusions of possible significance for the counselor who is to establish 
an effective working relationship with his clients. First, the counselor 
should be aware of the type of orientation which each client brings to the 
situation. In order to perceive this orientation he should carefully listen 
to and observe the verbal and nonverbal communication of the client. 
Seconti, the counselor should have the flexibility to structure his relation- 
ship with the client in terms of the client’s orientation. 

ATTRACTION 

In a study cited earlier, Newcomb (1956) dealt with the relation- 
ship between similarity of attitudes and attraction. He found that simi- 
larity of attitudes, and consequently attraction, increased with interaction. 
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Williams’ (1962) study supports Newcomb's proposition that the rela 
tionship between attraction and perceived similarity of attitudes ba fun 
t,o„ Of interaction. Murstein (1961) found that the attractiveness or lad 
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commitment to group decisions is more a function of amount of inter- 
action than of the personality characteristics of the co-communicators. 
This commitment might be expected to grow out of a deeper involve- 
ment resulting from increased interaction. Similarly, Turk and Wills 
(1964) learned that the less the authority in student physician-student 
nurse dyads, and the higher the professional commitment of members of 
dyads, the greater were the structural demands for interaction, and conse- 
quently, the higher was the interaction rate. 

Implications of Studies of Influence for the Counseling Process 

It should be possible to make some predictions from the results of 
the studies reported above to the client-counselor relationship, if it can 
be shown that the two sets of relationships are similar in significant 
aspects. For example, the client will interact less with the counselor 
who relies upon the authority of his position than he will with the coun- 
selor who helps him to perceive that theirs is a sharing relationship. 
Since commitment to shared decisions is a function of the amount of 
interaction, it follows that client satisfaction with the counseling process 
and its outcomes, and objective success as well, are related to the fre- 
quency and quality of contacts. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter empirical evidence has been reviewed for the exist- 
ence and effect of specific variables which may be subsumed within the 
parameter of interaction. It is now fifteen years since Sears (1951) con- 
tended that insufficient attention is given in contemporary research to 
the dynamisms of human behavior. A simple comparison of the fre- 
quency of occurrence of different independent variables in the studies 
cited here yields substantial support for the opinion that Sears's concern 
is equally valid today. Although the research reported in this bulletin is 
only a sampling of the body of work in interaction, the distribution of 
types of variables manipulated is believed to be representative. In the 
majority of instances, the experimental condition under investigation has 
been the effect of personality traits upon interactive behavior. Another 
common practice has been the study of the effect of group structure upon 
interaction. The incidence of studies which treat interaction itself as the 
antecedent, and variables such as traits or group structure as consequents, 
is relatively low. 

Stogdill (1959), Bass (1960), and McGrath (1963) echo Sears’s 
argument that, in a truly dynamic theory of human behavior, character- 
istics of the individual and of the group must be defined in terms of 
potentiality for interaction. A concept which all agree is essential for the 



productive study of interaction is that of change. Sears (1951) identifies 
two kinds of change, that which occurs through performance and that 
which takes place in learning. He proposes the environmental event as 
the conceptual link between individual and social behavior. The dyadic 
unit is maintained by the expectancy of the environmental event, which 
Sears recognizes as similar to Hull’s (1931) fractional anticipatory goal 
response. He predicts that the general principles of a theory of dyadic 
behavior will be discovered through the analysis of those kinds of psycho- 
logical processes which are manifested in interpersonal situations. 

Stogdill ( 1959) , working in the context of group effectiveness, defines 
the group in terms of interaction over time. Newcomb (1956) has also 
stressed the temporal variable. Stogdill emphasizes the importance of 
distinguishing conceptually between reaction and interaction. He postu- 
lates significant individual differences in the capacity or inclination to 
interact, and defines interaction itself as a group phenomenon. 

It is proposed by Bass (1960), that the various sources of potential 
for interaction share an inherent tendency to increase the complexity of 
the patterns of interaction. He cites size, communication, and proximity 
as examples of factors which give particulai evidence for this tendency. 
Other variables which are sources of interaction potential include 
acquaintanceship, mutual esteem and attraction, similarity in attitudes 
and abilities, an J personality characteristics, as well as the predictability 
or ambiguity of the co-communicator’s behavior, and the primacy of an 
interaction. 

The theoretical propositions of Sears, Stogdill, Bass, and McGrath 
are generally supported by the results of the empirical investigations re- 
viewed. Bieri (1953) found an increase in perceived similarity to be a 
function of constructive interaction. Interchanging the dependent and 
independent variables, Triandis (1960) found effective interaction to be 
a function of similarity in experimental behavior. 

Group structure was shown to have an effect on interactive behavior 
in several studies. Bovard (1951) compared group-centered and leader- 
centered discussion units for production of interpersonal affect. The 
former units, in which verbal interaction was maximized, had a signifi- 
cantly higher rating on a scale of : nterpersonal affect than did the latter 
units, in which verbal interaction was minimized. In a later study, Bovard 
( 1956) found that individual and group attraction increased as a func- 
tion of dyadic interaction. Zimmer (1956) found that dyads character- 
ized by uncongenial relationships were more likely to exhibit disparate 
behavior tendencies than were dyads characterized by harmonious inter- 
action. Altman and McGinnies (1960) demonstrated a relationship be- 
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tween level and quality of verbal interaction and accuracy of perception 

0 co-communicators’ attitudes. In a study in which he manipulated the 
allocation of power, Vinacke’s (1964) subjects reached consensus with- 
out regard to the locus of power in a high proportion of trials. The 
results of Smelser’s (1961) experiment may add insight here. He found 
that congruence between habitual patterns of interactive behavior in the 
individual, and the complementarity of habitual patterns of behavior in 
the dyad, wer influential in determining effectiveness in a cooperative 
venture. The complex nature of the interrelationships among the effects 

01 variables in the interaction situation is further illuminated by this 
comparison. 

The effects of personality characteristics on interaction appear to 
have been the subject of more research than those of any other category 
of variables in the interaction parameter. There has been a continuing 
interest in the differential response behavior of repressors and sensitizers 
in interpersonal situations. Gordon (1957, 1959) performed two studies in 
which he found that subjects characterized as repressors were better able 
to predict similarities between themselves and co-communicators, while 
sensitizers were more accurate in predicting differences. Repressors tended 
to ascribe similarities, even when they did not exist, while sensitizers 
were more apt to ascribe differences which did not exist. Sensitizers were 
less apt to assume similarity than either repressors or controls. Altrocchi 
and his associates (Altrocchi et al., I960; Altrocchi, 1961) found that 
repressors had smaller self-ideal discrepancies than either sensitizers or 
controls, both before and after training focused on psychotherapeutic 
interpersonal interaction. They concluded that obtained differences be- 
tween repressors and sensitizers in assumed dissimilarity were attributable 
primarily to differences in self-description rather than to differences in 
perception of others. Wallen’s (Wallen et al., 1963) data may be inter- 
preted as an indication that whether a teacher’s interaction with her 
students is controlling or permissive is a function, in part, of personality 
characteristics. In the study by Stimpson and Bass (1964) interaction- 
oriented subjects made less acceptable contributions to achievement of 
dyads than did either task- or self-oriented members. Stimpson and Bass 
refer to a study by Campbell (1961) in w.^ch the character and moti- 
vational significance of the task were different. In the latter study, the 
contribution of the interaction-oriented partners was most highly valued. 
These conflicting results point to the necessity to specify the exact condi- 
tion for each of the many variables which is operating in a given situa- 
tion at a given moment. 
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The two final sections of the review of the interaction parameter 
partake somewhat of the nature of a reprise. The first of these is a 
limited overview of the attraction parameter from a different point of 
reference. The second permits a reappraisal of the influence parameter 
from a new point of view. The conclusion is inescapable, as McGrath 
(1963) has indicated, that one cannot pursue the study of variables in 
any one of the parameters of attraction, influence, or interaction without 
consideration of the concomitant cfTccts of variables in the others. 

It was pointed out in the preceding chapter that ambiguity exer- 
cises an effect which cuts across many of the dimensions of die influence 
parameter. Although fewer citations from empirical studies are avail- 
able, it appears that ambiguity also has an eftect on some of the variables 
which operate in the interaction parameter. There is a difference, how- 
ever, in the direction of the influence of ambiguity between the two 
parameters. While ambiguity acts to heighten susceptibility to influence, 
it appears to reduce the potentiality for interaction. No comparable 
search of the literature with reference to the relationship between ambi- 
guity and attraction has been made, but it may be postulated that this 
relationship will be, at least in part, a function of the personality char- 
acteristics of the co-communicators. 

Implications of Studies of Interaction for the Counseling Process 

The opportunity for influence depends upon successful interaction. 
Influence also depends to a degree upon ambiguity. But if the person 
uses himself or the situation inappropriately as an ambiguous stimulus, he 
may not create the opportunity for interaction. He may even destroy the 
relationship and thus have no opportunity to exert influence. If the 
other’s tolerance for ambiguity is low, induced ambiguity of any degree 
may cause him to seek its reduction by withdrawing from the situation. 
The person who seeks to use himself or the interaction situation as an 
ambiguous stimulus must be completely aware of his reasons for doing 
so, the means for creating ambiguity, its utility, and the appropriate 
occasions for its use (Bordin, 1955). He must also be aware that ambi- 
guity is a powerful and dangerous tool which must be used with caution. 

The client-counselor interaction is usually initiated on the basis of 
counselor or agency status. However, in other settings, this source of 
interaction potential has been found to be effective only in initial con- 
tacts. If an ongoing relationship is to be established, it would appear 
that the counselor must be perceptive and flexible enough to make him- 
self, the situation, and the goals of rehabilitation attractive to the client. 
This should enable him to exert constructive influence in the client’s life. 
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POSTSCRIPT 



This monograph is a review of selected literature, in the area of 
interpersonal relationships, which is perceived as having some relevance 
to the client-counselor interaction. The studies reviewed here have been 
treated within the frame of reference of McGrath’s (1963) descriptive 
model for interpersonal relationships. It was argued that, to counseling 
and to the rehabilitation counselor, the primary importance of the study 
of interpersonal relationships grows out of its dynamic character. How- 
ever, the majority of research in rehabilitation which is focused upon 
interpersonal relationships is concerned with their static or structural 
aspects. The text of the next monograph will focus on this body of 
research. 

The various theories considered have been found to have much in 
common. The comparative analysis of theoretical approaches has yielded 
two lines of evidence concerning convergences in the conceptualization 
of interpersonal relationships. First, there is the tendency to concentrate 
on dyadic or triadic relationships. The extent of agreement on the sig- 
nificant parameters of interpersonal relationships is a second line of evi- 
dence for the convergence of theories in this area, and a much more 
meaningful one. 

McGrath’s (1963) schema was chosen as the frame of reference for 
this review because of its apparent capability to successfully organize 
and account for the data. The body of the monograph deals with his 
parameters of attraction, influence, and interaction; and with the varia- 
bles which afTect them. Each section concludes with a statement of the 
possible implications which the empirical evidence reviewed has for re- 
search on interpersonal relationships in the counseling process. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Throughout the theoretical and empirical studies which have been 
reviewed in this monograph, there is evidence which can lead to only one 
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Influence. There is a somewhat better chance of maintaining influ- 
ence, once established, than of initiating an influential relationship. The 
success of continuing attempts to influence others depends upon compe- 
tence in three major areas. The person who wishes to wield influence 
must be adequately prepared to perform the duties of his position. He 
must also develop the flexibility to vary his approach with varying charac- 
teristics of others and with varying situational circumstances. Finally, 
he should learn to manipulate ambiguity appropriately in his relation- 
ships with others. Influence attempts which are based upon coercion 
or direct persuasion are almost certain to end in failure. The ethical 
issee involved in the use of influence should be a paramount considera- 
tion of any person who aspires to wield influence. 

Interaction. The factors which are important for the maintenance 
of dyadic interaction are the same ones which make it possible to initiate 
inte action. Insofar as the conditions under which the results reported 
above were obtained apply to the rehabilitation counseling relationship, 
there appear to be two sets of variables over which the counselor is able 
to exercise some control. The first of these is the client’s perception of 
similarities concerning important and relevant issues. The counselor 
should seek out areas of agreement with the client and develop these as 
bases for interaction. The second variable in interaction which the coun- 
selor has the capability of manipulating is the degree of predictability or 
ambiguity of the interpersonal situation. It is well to reiterate that use 
of self or situational factors as sources of ambiguity requires complete 
awareness on the part of the counselor of his motivation for doing so, of 
the goals he has in mind, and of the differential effect of client anxiety 
on the outcomes of the use of ambiguous stimuli. 

A general conclusion to be drawn from the studies reviewed here is 
that: Whether in the initial or the maintenance phase of the client- 
counselor relationship; whether the concern is with attraction, influence, 
or interaction; the counselor must be constantly aware of himself. He 
must be aware of himself not only as a perceiver, but as an object of 
perception. He must be aware of himself not only as the object of the 
perception of others, but also as the object of his own perception. 
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